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witty observations .... 


social comedy.”—Times. 


ROSES AND RUE 





A COMEDY OF MAMMON 


A humorous novel of London Society by INA 
GARVEY. “Crammed with wise, shrewd, and 
the satire through- 
out is delicious.”—Standard. “ A highly diverting 


Author of “ Audrey the Actress,” &c. 6s, “‘ There 
is a wealth of sparkling dialogue, and the 
society pictures are clever and amusing.’’—The 
Scotsman, Send for List—7 Carlton Street, S.W. 


GRANT RICHARDS—SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THE SANDS OF PLEASURE 


By FILSON YOUNG. Cheap Edition. 
A Popular Edition of the story of life in Paris 
which has made its author 
thousands have been sold. With Cover Design 


Price 6s. in Colours by Frank Haviland. 1s. net; post- 
Riv eBEAS te 
: THE WOMAN WHO DID 


Haviland, 


By GRANT ALLEN. Cheap Edition. 6d.; post- 
free, 8d. With Cover Design in Colours by Frank 


Is. net. 


amous. Tens of 
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SHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 


EXHIBITION 
of Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 
Reynolds Hoppner 
Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constabie Wilson Stark, &c. 


SHEPHERDS’ GALLERY, 27 King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W. 


Raeburn Cotman 


JUST PUBLISHED 8vo, boards, Is. net. 


THE SLING 


Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 
May, 1905, to ¥une, 1907. 
By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 








Books for Sale 





OLD WEST SURREY. Some 

Notes and Memories by GERTRUDE 
map eb 330 Illustrations from photographs 
ythe Author. 8vo, art cloth as issued. Long- 
mans, 1904. 12s. 6d. net for 6s.—WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 





PARISH AND SHAW’S DICTION- 

ARY OF THE KENTISH DIALECT 
AND PROVINCIALISMS IN USE IN THE 
COUNTY OF KENT (pub. Ios), 2s., free.— 
W. E. GouLpEN, Second-hand Bookseller, 5 St. 


Paul’s, Canterbury. 
5 WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 
LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes; A Ram- 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
3s. 6d. net, for Is. 6d,; new.—WALKER, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 








‘* DUNCH,” 1 to 1 complete, 

P unbound. AToENe OM 1874 to 
1893, bound in red cloth ; 1894 to 1907, unbound, 
for sale. Offers—LIBRARIAN, Athenzeum, 
Glasgow. 





BROOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a spécial feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 ews 
Bright Street, Birmin, . Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 21s., for 108. 6d.; Ballad of Reading 
for Who's Who, 2 vols., 1907, 11s. net, 





QOUSEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter- 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen- 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 


NOTICE 





All communications to 
the Editor should be ad- 
dressed to 63 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C. 


All business communi-~ 
cations must be sent 
to The Manager of "The 
Academy," 67 Long Acre, 
wW.c. 








Typewriting 








Books, etc., Wanted 





‘THE ANCESTOR. A Quarteriy 

Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
£3 7s. 6d. net, for gos. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








AN EDITOR is REQUIRED for 

one of the leading papers in the East. To 
an able man of education whois acquainted with 
the politics of the Far East, and who has also 
had first-class journalistic experience, the 
Directors are prepared to offer liberal terms. 
Address Box oo, ‘‘ The Academy,” 63 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.. . 








AUTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, 

Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type- 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 





T YPEWRITING promptly and 

accurately done. iod. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and references.— Address Miss 
MEssER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 
S.W. 





‘T YPEWRITING. — MSS. copied 

with care and accuracy, Iod. per thousand 
words, Duplicating from 3s. per hundred. 
Testimonials. Shorthand.—Mrs. JACKSON, III 
Fortess Road, Kentish Town, N.W. . 








NEW 
EDITIONS 


OF 
“EREWHON” 
BUTLER 


Re-set. 6s. 











EREWHON RE-VISITED. 
ESSAYS ON LIFE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 2s. 6d. net. 


Lonbon: A. C, FIFIELD, 44 Freer Street, E.C. 


“Samuel Butler was, in his own De artment, the 
greatest English writer of the latter hal 
century.’”’—BERNARD SHAW. 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. A Novel. 


of the 19th 
Entirely . 
. eal : - - 424 pp. 
EREWHON. A Satire. 11th Issue. 2s. 6d. net. 324 pp. 
3rd Issue. 2s, 6d. net. 340 pp. 
34° pp. 
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A Famous Novelist 


discusses 


The Romantie Appeal of History 


Sir Gifbert Parker, M.P., here tells us what; in his : 
opinion, a World-History ought to-be, and states-that - 
_ The Historians’ History of the World fulfils this ideal. 


“The serious mistake that people make in 
regard to history,” said Sir Gilbert Parker 
in a recent interview with our representative, 
“is to think of it merely as an accumulation 
of facts and dates. That is why history is 
badly taught, and why children and many 
older folk look upon historical reading as a 
dull exercise. Dates are nothing more than 
milestones—century-stones—marking various 
periods and events along the highway of 
history. It is useful to know them, but 
there are other things better worth knowing. 
As a boy I was an omnivorous reader of 
history, but I was often much distressed 
because I could not keep dates in my mind, 
yet I could remember by heart vivid pages 
of histories I had read; my imagination was 
set on fire by the glamour of great historical 
characters, by the stirring scenes, the great 
deeds, the adventures and romance in the 
lives of nations. The pageant and march and 
living force of history remained in my mind, 
though the dates escaped. 


The Continuity of History 


“ After all, the dates did not much matter. 
They can be got from a dictionary, and what 
people should be taught to understand is that 
history is not a mere record of events, of iso- 
lated facts, but that it is a great continuous 
chronicle of personalities. History goes, not 
from date to date, but from man to man, from 
people to people, from the man and people of 
one age to the man and people of another age. 
It narrates the movements of peoples and of 
nations, as well as of individuals, andif history 
is well written the story of a reign or of an 
epoch should be as interesting, as human, as 
fascinating, as the life-story of a single great 
character. For, after all, government is the 
executive act of a people, as anything done by 
one man is the executive act of an individual; 
and just as the human being grows from child- 
hood to manhood, from weakness to strength, 
from ignorance to knowledge, so a nation has 
ts evolution, its growth, and its decay. 


The Historical Imagination 


“Historians above all things need imagina- 
tion and human sympathy. Take Froude— 
inaccurate certainly, sometimes in detail, and, 
therefore, appalling to the expert who finds a 
button on the coat missing, as it were; but 
Froude had the power of painting vivid, reveal- 
ing pictures which make a lasting impression 
upon the imagination, of getting to the heart 
of a character and of a people, and so making 
them life-like and real; of seeing men and 
women, mobs and armies, homes and work- 
shops throbbing with life, behind great national 
movements; of putting upon the stage the 
drama of history, 





“ Accuracy, of course, is important—vastly 
important. It is bad if the historian is loose 
in detail and careless in research, but the 
merely accurate man goes often just as wrong, 
errs more, indeed, than the historian who is 
sometimes inaccurate but has imagination and 
humanity. History can only be truly accurate 
when it is written with human sympathy. 
Unless a historian has the power of placing 





The Free Booklet 


You will find full details of The Historians’ 
History in the Descriptive Booklet, which the 
annewed coupon enables you to obtain gratis 
and post free. In this interesting Booklet we 
give you an adequate, though necessarily 
brief, account of the nature, scheme, and 
method of the work. 


The Historians’ History is a complete 
world-history, in 25 super-royal octavo 
volumes, comprising 17,000 pages and about 
11,000,000 words with over 3,000 illustrations, 
It comprises a complete narrative of universal 
history, covering the earth from pole to pole, 
and stretching from 5000 B.C. to 1907 A.D. 

Each volume contains four times as nvuch 
asan ordinary octavo, and compares favour- 
ably in paper, print, and binding with guinea 
books ; yet the work is sold for only 7s. 6d. 
per volume ; and you may pay this price on 
easy terms, at the rate of only 4d, a day. 











himself in the position of the people and the 
characters and the events he is describing, of 
understanding emotions, of realising forces, of 
seeing the meaning and trend of movements 
no accuracy of fact will save him ;- because his 
deductions from the facts will be false. 
Macaulay, of course, had the supreme gift of 
throwing himself into an epoch and living, as 
it were, in the characters of history. Froude, 
as I have said, had the same gift, and Freeman, 
and Green, and Lecky. 


The Vivid Appeal of History : 


“Then take a historical writer from the | 
: Descriptive Booklet of The Historians’ History 
: of the World, with specimen pages, iculars 


other side of the water—Francis Parkman, 
author of ‘Montcalm and Wolfe,’ ‘The Oregon 


Trail,’ &c. Some of his scenes have made an | 
indelible effect on my imagination. Even as I | venient terms of payment. 
speak I can see, vividly and strongly, some of | 


his pictures in prose. I can see the new-made, | 


red-sanded streets of Richmond, Virginia, with 
their low-pi!lared ‘Colonial’? houses. I can 


see the Cavaliers galloping through them in : 
the bold costume of the period, the surf of : 
dust rising behind. I can hear the clatter of : 


ne ne ee + ee 





their accoutrements and the loud laughter 
of the gallant pioneers. I can feel the atmos- 
phere of a virgin land throbbing with life, 
burning with hope, thrilling with energy. That 
is the way to write history, that is how it 
makes an irresistible appeal to the imagina- 
tion.” 


Since granting this interview, Sir Gilbert 
Parker has examined, over the period of a 
fortnight, The Historians’ History of the 
World. In a later interview with our repre- 
sentative he thus expressed the result of his 
examination : 


‘*For a work on so vast a scheme 

I think the result is remarkably 

good. On dipping into every volume 

the interest was seized and held, the 

imagination stimulated, and the 

mind fortified by essential facts and 

~ elements in the long tale of univer- 
sal History. 


‘“*These volumes adequately and 
effectively meet the challenge of my 
previous words. The distinguished 
authors have risen to a great oppor- 
tunity, and the world of thought 
and reading is richer for their expert 
and vivid work.”’ 


The opinion here printed comes with great 
force from Sir Gilbert Parker. To the sound 
comprehension of the ideal of good history 
which is expressed in this interview he adds 
that wide and varied knowledge of human 
nature which equips the successful novelist, and 
thatinstinct for practical problems which marks 
the ssrious politician. Can you afford to neglect 
a work which such a man praises so highly? 
Would you not be wise at least to acquaint 
yourself with its scope and object by sending 
for the free Descriptive Booklet—and by doing 
80 to-day? 


FREE BOOKLET COUPON. 
The Times (Book Club), Date..............ccceeeeeeeees 
880, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Please send me, gratis and post-free, the 


of prices in various bindings, and the con- 


RRR IA TER te Sees FS he 
(Please write clearly.) 
A. 5. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


It was a curious coincidence that the resignation of the 
late Prime Minister was announced on the very day on 
which the Licensing Bill was set down for its Second 
Reading. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s. retirement 
has postponed the Bill in question—not exactly to the 
Greek Calends or to Nevermas, but still for some weeks— 
and one wonders whether during this interval the voice of 
common sense will succeed in making itself heard. And 
it may be remarked that by the voice of common sense we 
do not mean the voice of the great brewing companies. 
The brewers have been vilified in the silliest fashion ; it 
has been impossible to read some of the teetotal speeches 
without being reminded of that famous animal which was 
méchani—“ when you attack him he defends himself.” 
Still the brewers are shopkeepers, and the interests of the 
shopkeeper are not necessarily those of the lieges. The 
problem to be solved is not so complicated that a Dupin 
should be called into consultation ; it is, we take it, some- 
thing like this : ‘“‘ There is an enormous deal of drunkenness 
in England, and therefore-an enormous deal of misery ; 
how is this evil state of things to be bettered ?” 








Not, surely, by any such plan as that propounded by the 
Government. A witty journalist has pointed out that the 
habitual drunkard is a fellow of diabolical ingenuity and 
infinite sagacity : you close his favourite haunt, the Red 
Lion, at No: 20, and he is by no means at the end of his 
resources ; he simply walks up the street and goes on 
getting drunk at the Blue Bull, No. 40. Such misapplied 
ingenuity seems incredible, but we are assured that it is 
so. And even if you shut up every tavern within his reach 
for a whole Sunday his tortuous brain rises to the height 
of this new emergency, and he actually “ gets the stuff in” 
on Saturday night. Those who have been in Glasgow on 
a Sunday night are aware that the drunkenness of that city 
is of the most hideous and disgusting sort ;‘and dwellers 
in South Wales.are said to have strange. tales to tell as to 
the Sabbath revelries of the pious Cymri. And, by the 
way, it is curious to note in-a-Sabbatarian country how in 
quite small Scotch - towns the chemists’ shops are open all 
Sunday. No; if experience goes for anything, it is clearly 
enough proven that by halving the licences you do not 
halve the drunkenness. 





It is odd how often the obvious solution of a difficulty 
seems to elude the eye. There are certain puzzle-pictures 





in which you are required “ to find the tiger,” and after 
gazing for a quarter of an hour or so you will see the tiger 
positively leaping at you out of the picture. There was 
once on a time a firm of brewers whose business went 
down by leaps and bounds year by year. Meetings were 
called, the matter was argued, the most elaborate financial 
reasons for the downfall were given; but no one even 
hinted that the taste of the beer might conceivably have 
something to do with the trouble. And, in the same way, 
no one seems to have speculated on the possibility that the 
drink mania—the drink disease—is very largely to be 


~accounted for by the infamous and abominable poisons 
- which, in the words of Hardy, disgrace the name of 
| “stimmilent:” There have always been drunkards, there 


always will be, just as there wilt always be scattered cases 
of plague and leprosy; but it is to be noted that drunken- 
ness—the disease, the mania, the national evil—is a thing of 
modern growth, coincident with the free vending of every 
kind of venomous liquor under specious designations such 
as beer and whiskey. Let all this poisoning of the popu- 
lace be absolutely and entirely forbidden ; let beer be solely 
made of malt and hops; let whiskey be the product of 
malted barley, distilled in a pot still, with a Government 
guarantee of sufficient age; let it be as easy (on payment 
of a licence) to open a tavern as to open a sweet-shop— 
well, neither the brewers nor the teetotalers would be 
pleased, but the benefit to the public would be immense. 
And the solution of the problem would be advanced still 
more if the duty on beer were very much diminished, 
and the duty on spirits were largely increased. Whiskey 
is a Highlander’s necessity, perhaps; but it is an English- 
man’s luxury, and they who desire luxuries may fairly be 
called upon to pay for them. Here, then, are the outlines 
of THE AcADEmy’s Licensing Bill, which will, no doubt, 
become law when honesty and common sense prove 
stronger than the dividend-hunters and the furies of an 
insensate Manicheeism—in other words, 4 la venue des 
Cocqcigrues. 


The most interesting article in the March number of 
The New Quarterly is a study by Mr. Clutton-Brock on the 
causes of failure and success in “ Prometheus Unbound.” 
We cannot subscribe to his conclusions unreservedly, but 
he has much to say of a thoughtful and suggestive order 
(and naturally avoids the obstructive flood of parallel 
passages from other poets which characterises the writing 
of critics of another school).. Mr. Clutton-Brock’s thesis is 
that the poet’s form is imposed upon. him by his public, 


. and that this constitutes the life of his form. He gives 


Keats’s appreciation of the fact that the form of “ Hyperion”’ 
had ceased to interest his contemporaries as the reason 
why he gave up writing that poem. Mr. Clutton-Brock 
judges that Shelley never arrived at a full consciousness of 
these difficulties.- As he observes justly, it was impossible 
for “ Prometheus: Unbound” to be wholly successful as a 
drama, because there are no characters in it, ‘but only 
forces and voices,” and again, because though his “ intellect 
could concern itself with political processes, . . . . his 
imagination could not be fired by them.”’ Shelley, indeed, 
recognised that the “essence” of this poem “was not 
action . . . . but the expression of emotions caused by 
certain events that were left obscure.” 


Returning to the question generally propounded by 
Edgar Allen Poe, Mr. Clutton-Brock proceeds to consider 
“ whether ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ has any real form at all, 
or whether the plot is only a pretext for a number of 


separate poems.” “The great value of form in a work of 
‘art is,” sdys Mr. Clutton-Brock, “ that it, gives a cumulative 


power to all the parts of that work.” He well compares 
the form of Shelley’s poem rather to that of a symphony 
than of a drama, also calling it “one extended and diversi- 
fied lyric,” and expressing his doubt “ whether any poet 
except Shelley ever experienced an emotion so compre- 
hensive and persistent.” Expressing what we take. to be 
Mr. Clutton-Brock’s meaning, we would slightly alter his 
expression, for the purposes of this note, and describe the 
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emotion of the poem as progressing by accumulation 
rather than by development ; for he refers in one passage 
to a “development of emotion.” There is a good deal more 
of sensitive criticism in Mr. Clutton-Brock’s article, but we 
have said enough to indicate his line of vision. 


We have received two very attractive ‘“ Winchester 
Charts of Italian Painters,” compiled by M. J. R.—the first, 
“Schools of Florence, Umbria, and Siena,” lithographed 
by Messrs. Warren, of Winchester, and the second, 
“Painters of North Italy,” published by Messrs. Mansell. 
They present at a glance, in a species of genealogical tree, 
distinctly printed in different colours, and mounted on 
thin canvas, the imain body of Italian painting, with 
the influences which formed each painter. Tables of 
contemporaneous events and of painters of foreign 
schools help to fix the dates on the memory. ‘The 
trees and the short notes are added in convenient 
corners, based on the criticism of Mr. Berenson. A 
feature of the charts is their attractive covers, which 
consist of well-printed chromo-lithograph facsimiles of 
two celebrated bindings. The first represents the exquisite 
twelfth-century Byzantine ivory covers of a Psalter, 
which were probably executed for Melisenda, Queen- 
consort of Jerusalem (1131). The second is a copy of the 
tooled-leather Venetian binding to the ‘‘ Hynerotomachia ” 
of Polyphilus, now in the British Museum. The latter 
especially does Messrs. Mansell much credit. It is very 
cunningly reproduced, even to the extent of a suggestion 
of a slight “tack” belonging to old leather. We fully 
endorse the opinion of a writer in these pages on the value 
of ocular demonstration in impressing information on the 
memory, and if these charts are as correctly drawn up 
as they are attractively produced they ought to be very 
serviceable to all amateurs of Italian painting. As the 
compiler points out, plenty of space is left for the insertion 
of the names of painters which have been omitted, an 
arrangement which will make the charts all the more 
useful. 


We have loyally supported the Stage Society, which, 
now that the Court management has practically ceased to 
exist, is the chief cradle of the drama in England. But 
the production at the Haymarket last Sunday evening 
strained the loyalty of ourselves and a great many members 
of the Society to the breaking-point. The Stage Society 
was not founded for the production of half-witted plays 
about half-witted people, which could only be represented 
by half-witted actors. Though Mr. John Hare and Mr. 
France did their best to conceal their intelligence, all the 
artists naturally failed to be intelligible ; and this is, of 
course, greatly to their credit. The Committee of Manage- 
ment made avery great mistake in producing the play, 
thereby laying itself open to the charge of having done so 
purely because it was prohibited by Mr. Redford. It is 
impossible to suggest any other reason for its production, 
and it would be interesting to learn what merits that able 
body found in it. 


In response to a somewhat jejune note on woodcuts in 
our issue of April 4th, we have received a copy of a new 
magazine, 7he Mask, which appeared for the first time in 
March, and had escaped our notice. The Mask describes 
itself as “‘a Monthly Journal of the Art of the Theatre : 
illustrated with wood-engravings, lithographs, etchings, &c.” 
Its publishing office is in Florence, where it can be obtained 
for one shilling a month, also apparently from the London 
agent, Mr. D. J. Rider, 36 St. Martin’s Court, Charing 
Cross, who informs us that “It is the intention of the 
editor to have the paper illustrated principally with wood- 
cuts.” The first number is mainly devoted to Mr. Gordon 
Craig. Most of the articles are either written or illustrated 
with woodcuts by him or are about him. The best of the 
woodcuts is on the cover. We confess that we are more 
interested in Mr. Craig as an artist of stage décor. An 
article by Mr. Edward Hutton on “The Real Drama in 
Spain,” and “A Note on Masks” by Mr. John Balance 
are of interest. Of greater value is an extract from a 





learned letter by Mr. Herbert Horne on the provenance of 
the wonderful and well-known figure of a geometrised 
man, which is reproduced on the first page of the number. 


Mr. Horne points out that the reproduction is made 
from the “ Vitruvio, in volgar lingua reportato ” (printed in 
Perugia in 1531), by Caporali, who took it from Caesariano’s 
translation of Vitruvius, printed at Como in 1525. Mr. 
Horne’s judgment is: “ That the design is Lionardesque 
(that indirectly it was derived from Lionardo) there can be 
no doubt.” He also supplies the description of the figure 
inscribed on Caesariano’s version: “ Humani corporis 
mensura et ab eo omnes symmetrias enrythmiatas et pro- 
portiones geometrico schemate invenire ut adest figura.” 
As to Caesariano’s explanation of the cut, even Mr. Horne 
admits that it is “terribly abstruse.” The figure is so 
striking that it alone would make the magazine worth its 
shilling. 


There is also an attractive article, with reproductions, 
consisting of a treatise “‘ upon the construction of a theatre 
in wood: upon scenery and the different contrivances for 
lighting the scene,” extracted from Sebastiano Serlio’s book 
on architecture, published at Bologna in 1560. It is well 
translated, and contains copious extracts in the original 
Italian. The two plates of designs for the comic and the 
tragic scene are particularly interesting. The tragic scene 
especially marks the purpose for which the bizarre pen and 
water-colour designs of certain rather obscure Italian artists 
were executed. These are not often met with in England. 


These two articles mark the object of The Mask, which 
is floridly announced thus : 

Not to . . . . assist in the so-called reform of the modern 

Theatre (for reform is now too late), not to advance theories which 
have not been already tested, but to announce the existence of a 
vitality which already begins to reveal itself in a beautiful and 
definite form based upon an ancient and noble tradition. The Mask 
represents the Theatre of the Future [which] necessarily embraces 
all that has to do with the Theatre of the Past. . . . . The hope 
of the Theatre of the Future is rooted deep in the fulfilment of the 
Theatre of the Past. 
The type in which the magazine is printed is agreeable in 
form, but trying to the eyes. If many of the intending 
contributors are able to exercise any measure of the 
charm of one of them—Miss Ellen Terry—the success of 
the undertaking should be indeed assured. 


Mr. Robert Blackie has been writing to the papers 
indignantly protesting against a statement which has been 
publicly made that the National Liberal Club is one of the 
biggest drinking-places in the world. He says : 

I beg to give this statement an unqualified denial, and unhesitatingly 
stafe we have in this club a large percentage of abstainers, and less 
alcoholic drink consumed per head per member than any similar club. 
We regret to have to contradict Mr. Blackie quite flatly 
and categorically. It is perfectly true that the National 
Liberal Club is one of the largest drinking-places in the 
world. And if, as Mr. Blackie says, there is a large per- 
centage of abstainers—and we don’t doubt it for a moment— 
that only proves that the other members who are not 
abstainers make up for the abstainers. Unlike Mr. Blackie, 
we do not make statements of this kind without supporting 
them by proofs. In the year 1905 the National Liberal 
Club made a clear profit of £390. The receipts from the 
sale of provisions, wines, spirits, beer, stouts, cigars, and 
cards amounted to £33,183. The cost was £24,480, so 
the profit in this department was £8,703. By analysing the 
item “ stock in hand,” £10,048, and finding that wines, spirits, 
beers, and mineral waters made {9,701 of that amount, it 
may be concluded that nine-tenths of the profit of £8,703 
comes from this source. This means, of course, that 
the National Liberal Club subsists on the profit which it 
makes out of the trade in liquor. We are indebted for 
these figures to Mr. T. W. H. Crosland’s wise, witty, and 
valuable book, ‘‘ The Beautiful Teetotaler,” but we have 
also taken care to verify their accuracy. The figures were 
given in public by a Member of Parliament. We challenge 
Mr. Blackie to repeat his statement in face of these figures. 
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THE JOURNEY 


All day he drowses by the sail 

With dreams of her, and all night long 
The broken waters are at song 

Of how she lingers, wild and pale, 

When all the temple lights are dumb, 
And weaves her spells to make him come. 


The wide sea traversed, he will stand 
With straining eyes, until the shoal 
Green water from the prow shall roll 
Upon the yellow strip of sand— 
Searching some fern-bid tangled way 
Into the forest old and grey. 


Then he will leap upon the shore, 
And cast one look up at the sun, 

Over his loosened locks will run 

The dawn breeze, and a bird will pour 
Its rapture out to make life seem 

Too sweet to leave for such a dream. 


But all the swifter will he go 

Through the pale, scattered asphodels, 
Down mote-hung dusk of olive dells, 

To where the ancient basins throw 

Fleet threads of blue and trembling zones 
Of gold upon the temple stones. 


There noon keeps just a twilight trace ; 
’Twixt love and hate, and death and birth, 
No man may choose ; nor sobs nor mirth 
May enter in that haunted place. 

All day the fountain sphinx lets drip 

Slow drops of silence from her lip. 


To hold the porch-roof slender girls 
Of milk-white marble stand arow ; 
Doubt never blurs a single brow, 
And never the noon’s faintness curls 
From their expectant hush of pride 
The lips the god has glorified. 


But these things he will barely view, 

Or if he stay to heed them, still 

But as the lark the lights that spill 

From out the sun it soars unto, 

Where, past the splendours and the heats, 
The sun’s heart’s self for ever beats. 


For wide the brazen doors will swing 
Soon as his sandals touch the pave ; 
The anxious light inside will wave 
And tremble to a lunar ring 

About the form that lieth prone 
Before the dreadful altar-stone. 








She will not look, or speak, or stir, 
But with drowned lips and cheeks death-white 
Will lie amid the pool of light, 

Until, grown faint with thirst of her, 

He shall bow down his face and sink 
Breathless beneath the eddying brink. 


Then a swift music will begin, 

And as the brazen doors shut low, 

There will be hurrying to and fro, 

And lights and calls and silver din, 

While through the star-freaked swirl of air 
The god’s sweet cruel eyes will stare. 








REVIEWS 


SOME RECENT SHAKESPEARE 
BOOKS 


“The Shakespeare Library.” Rober! Laneham's Lellers. 
Edited by F. J. Furnivatt. The Rogues and 
Vagabonds of Shake peare’s Youh, Edited by Epwarp 
ViLes and F, J. FURNIVALL. Greene’s “ Pandostlo.’’ 
Edited by P. G. THomas. Brooke’s “Romeus and 
oe Edited by J. J. Munro. (Chatto and 

indus, each 5s. net.) 


“The Elizabethan Shakespeare.” Loves Labour's Lost. 
The Merchant of Venice. Edited by WiLLIAM HENRY 
Hupson. (Harrap, each 2s, 6d. net.) 


Shakespeare's Legal Maxims. By Wuttiam Lowes 
RusHTon. (Liverpool: Young.) 


Shakespeare's Use of the Supernatural. By J. Pauw S. R. 
Gipson. (Cambridge: Deighton Bell; London: 
George Bell, 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE first four volumes on our list are items in an 
admirably-planned Shakespeare Library recently under- 
taken by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, a scheme which 
includes an “ old spelling Shakespeare,” the “ Shakespeare’s 
England,” to which “ Laneham’s Letter” and the “ Rogues 
and Vagabonds”’ belong ; and the “ Shakespeare Classics,” 
among them the works of Greene and Arthur Brooke in 
the list above. The general editor is Dr. Gollancz; but 
the moving spirit at present is evidently Dr. Furnivall, that 
noble old scholar who touches nothing without making it 
surprisingly interesting, and whose boisterous enthusiasm 
for English literature gives him a pleasure even in “ The 
Historians’ History of the World,” and is more infectious 
than the schoolboy’s joy in cricket or the woman’s in new 
hats. Look at him over Laneham’s Letters! What are 
the facts? Robert Laneham was a London mercer, and 
(like his editor) “a most amusing, rollicking chap.” He 
went to Kenilworth to see the great entertainment given by 
Leicester to Elizabeth in the summer of 1575. On one of 
the nineteen days the men of Coventry revived their “ olld 
storiall sheaw,” the Hock-Tuesday play ; and at the head 
of them marched a friend of Laneham’s—one Captain 
Cox. Now Captain Cox enjoyed the rare distinction in 
those days of owning a library; and Laneham, being, 
as we have said, something of a Furnivall himself, 
dashes off from the Hock-Tuesday play to give some 
account of Captain Cox’s library. It was, indeed, a most 


-interesting library, containing many things that modern 


students would give one eye to have a look at. At any 
rate, it is Dr. Furnivall’s chance. And as Appendix to 
Laneham’s little letter we have three times as many pages, 
and more, of right Furnivallesque comment, description, 
criticism, and detail about Captain Cox’s books and ballads, 
written in a style that varies between Carlyle, the British 
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Museum Catalogue, and the cricket reports in the Sports- 
man, And a great treat it allis for the student of old litera- 
ture, the bibliographer, and the mere man. Crammed with 
learning, bubbling over with enthusiasm, and deliciously 
fresh in style and spirit, it is a pure delight : : 

Mr. doesn’t know much about Early English, but his boo 
inay be handy to many who can’t get at the original. 

Our pity for Mr. —~— (who is probably dead, for that 
note on his work was originally published nearly forty years 
ago) cannot blind us to the advantages of Dr. Furnivall’s 
style. 

Lancham's letter has been for.many years inseparable 
from Dr. Furnivall and Captain Cox, but there is one other 
thing which has kept it alive. Itis the locus classicus for the 
Hock-Tuesday play in which Captain Cox took part. The 
play was, even in Elizabeth’s days, not a survival, but a 
revival, It had been “ woont too bee plaid in oour Citee 
yeerely,” but was “noow of latelaiddooun . .. . by 
the zeal of certain theyr Preacherz,men . . . . sum- 
what too sour in preaching awey theyr pastime ”—inter- 
fering Puritans, of course, who hated all innocent merri- 
ment. Tradition had it that the play was instituted to 
commemorate the massacre of the Danes by King Ethelred 
on St. Brice’s Night (November 13th), 1002, or the national 
deliverance from the Danish usurpation by the sudden 
death of Hardicanute at the accession of St. Edward the 
Confessor. The game consisted in a fight, with many 
evolutions, between the Danish “ launsknights on horsbak” 
and the English, with alder-poles in their hands. At the 
end the Danes were defeated, and led away captive by the 
English women. Tradition is probably wrong.  Folk- 
lorists see in the Hock-Tuesday gaime the same origin as 
they see in hockey and football, and the Haxey Hood in 
Lincolnshire, and such children’s games as “ Oranges and 
Lemons”’-—the attempt to win from rivals some part (in 
the case of hockey and football, the head) of the sacrificial 
victim, which, buried in the fields, may bring fertility during 
the coming year. That was what the men of Coventry 
did—though they knew it not and supposed their game to 
date from the fifteenth pre's! Oe Hock Tuesday, the 
Tuesday following the second Sunday after Easter. And 
there might be some excuse for the “sour Preacherz” too, 
if only we could suppose them aware that it was a pagan 
custom they put down. Another point of interest is that 
the revival before Elizabeth was one of the last flickers of 
the amateur dramatic performer, who was finally snuffed 
out by the victorious professional in the great days of the 
English drama, 

“Rogues and Vagabonds” is another delightful, 
Furnivallesque book, which the editor produced originally 
in 1869. It consists of Awdeley’s “ Fraternitie of Vaca- 
bondes” (1561), Harman’s “ Caueat” (1566), and certain 
plagiarisms of both works; and one of Dr. Furnivall’s 
bibliographical achievements is to show that Awdeley was 
the first, not the second, in the field. Both Awdeley and 
Harman describe the rogues and vagabonds, male and 
female, the “rowsey, ragged rabblement of rakehells,” 
which the dissolution of the monasteries and the economic 
conditions of the time, and, let us add, a truly English 
love of not being bothered or “ mothered,” let loose on 
the country-side and in the streets. Good company they 
are. The account of them inspires us with a longing to 
make the acquaintance of some of these “roges ”—Mr, 
Waren, say, or Humfrey Warde—whose names are 
perpetuated by Harman, and of their attendant “ mortes,” 
‘doxies,’’ and other female companions, graduates in the 








thieves’ strict orders of precedence. Harman in particular. 


is worth studying, He is an admirable teller of stories, 
and he has one which would not disgrace a Nuremberg 
ochembartlaufen, a French puy, or the Wife of Bath, It is, 


indeed, one of the drollest fescennine stories in print. And. 


the whole picture of the villainous, gay, free crew is vastly 
refreshing in these days of public or municipal inter- 
ference with private liberty—when they want to send the 
gypsy children to school. 

In the “Shakespeare Classics” we are on more serious, 
though not perhaps more important ground, Shakespeare— 





as all but critics of the Coleridge-Bradley order have come 
to realise—was the master-plagiarist. He took his materials 
where he found them, and showed himself Shakespeare in 
the way he used them. Nihil tetigit—but we need not 
continue the misquotation which has forced its false Latin 
on the unscholarly world of Fleet Street. Read Arthur 
Brooke’s lumbering, wobbling (we feel sure that Dr, 
Furnivall has used that word somewhere, though we 
cannot now trace the passage) poem of “ Romeus and 
Juliet,” and compare it with Romeo and Fuliet. Even 
if some one discovered the other lost poem or 
play which Mr. de Wulf Fuller recently established 
as the original of the Dutch play on the subject, and in 
part of Shakespeare’s play as well, the comparison would 
only help to prove all over again that Shakespeare could 
borrow, and borrow and be a creator. Greene’s “ Pan- 
dosto ” we are glad to have for its own sake, no less than 
for that of “The Winters Tale,” for Greene, among 
those earlier University men who came to transform our 
literature, is one of the most interesting and delightful. 
Both volumes are ably edited, especially the “‘ Romeus and 
Juliet,” which has a model introduction. 

Messrs. Harrap have conceived the happy thought of 
issuing their admirable reprint of the First Folio (edited 
two years ago by Charlotte Porter and H. A. Clarke) in 
separate volumes, with new introduction, notes, and so 
forth by Professor W. H. Hudson. Mr. Hudson is one of 
the best of our popular lecturers on literature. He adopts 
a very sensible view of Shakespeare, which appears clearly, 
for instance, in his remarks on the pedagogic theory in 
“Loves Labour’s Lost,” and the little volumes are 
thoroughly attractive and sound. 

We are glad also to welcome a reprint of Mr. Rushton’s 
valuable little illustration of Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
the law by the quotation of legal maxims, together with 
the passages clearly founded on them. There are some 
annoying misprints in the Latin, and Mr. Rushton has not 
made as clear as he doubtless wished the exact story of 
the misprision and confusion which have given his book a 
rather strange history ; but its substance is of great service. 
Finally, Mr. Gibson publishes the essay on Shakespeare’s 
Use of the Supernatural, which won the Harness Prize at 
Cambridge last year. He would not wish it to be taken, 
no doubt, as a piece of profound criticism ; but it usefully 
collects and arranges all the passages in which Shakespeare 
deals with fairies, ghosts, witches, and so forth. He should 
not have omitted such important ghost-plays as Chapman’s 
Bussy D’ Ambois and The Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois from his 
comparison of Shakespeare’s ghosts and devils with those 
of other contemporary dramatists; but that part of the 
work is, on the whole, well done, and the book shows 
sense as well as care. 





THE FATHERS OF OIL-PAINT- 
ING AND THEIR CHRONICLER 


Hubert and Fohn Van Eyck: their Life and Work. By 
W. H. JAMES WEALE. With Photogravure Plates and 
other Illustrations, many Reproduced for the first time. 
(John Lane, £5 5s.) 


THE great altar-piece of Ghent, representing the Adoration 
of the Lamb, with its twenty-three attendant pictures is, 
if the words be strictly. understood,. the. most amazing 
monument of oil-painting that exists. It is, perhaps; of all 
the great pictures of the world the best known to the 
general public in England, both by reason of the proximity 
of Ghent, and also through the colour reproductions of the 
old Arundel Society and a hostof others. The knowledge 
that it was the work of two brothers, Hubert and John 
Van Eyck, whose united lives lasted from about 1305 to 
1441, that they invented oil-painting, and that this was 
their first and most important work, is quite sufficiently 
accurate for the purposes of the public. It merely needs 
reminding when it visits Ghent, that the four central 
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panels only of those which it sees in the little chapel 
in the Cathedral are the actual work of the Van Ecyks; 
all the rest are inferior copies. The originals of these 
now hang in the Royal Gallery of Berlin, with the 
exception of the Adam and the Eve, which hang in 
that of Brussels. The work of the two brothers cannot 
therefore be seen at once in its entirety. The portrait 
of John Arnolfini and his wife attracts, by its brilliancy, 
its minuteness of detail and its lifelikeness, the least 
observant visitor to the National Gallery. Every one 
knows that it was painted by the younger brother John, 
Nearly as well known to every student of art is the name 
of Mr. W. H..James Weale. Since before 1859, when he 
published an archzological guide-book, he has devoted his 
life to the elucidation of the fifteenth-century art of the 
Netherlands. No one has brought more patience, enthu- 
siasm, and critical acumen to bear upon that difficult subject. 
Even now, at the age of seventy-five, with his characteristic 
courage, he bids us hope in the “ Foreword” to his hand- 
some book, that : 

He may yet issue similar volumes on Petrus Christus, Hugh Van 

der Goes, and Roger De la Pasture [Roger Van der Weyden]. 
But we must for the moment regard his present volume as, 
at least in form, the magnum opus of his life. Critics 
approach to write of it reluctantly. We should like to 
express our congratulations to Mr. Weale in a chorus of 
praise. But he asks in his “ Foreword” for criticism, not 
panegyric, and he, if any writer, is entitled to judgment in 
accordance with his avowed object : 

Should any . . . . omission be remarked, he will feel greatly 
obliged by his attention being called to it. He particularly wishes 
those who may consult this work to remember that it has no preten- 
sions to literary merit, the author’s aim being simply to provide those 
who, in the future, may attempt to write the history. of the school of 
painting in the Low Countries in the fifteenth century with as com- 
plete a guide as possible to all that has been published concerning its 
founders up to the present date. 

The late exhibition at Bruges stimulated valuable criticism 
on the whole subject. In England alone, that safest and 
most comprehensive of critics Mr. Claude Phillips has 
written on the Van Eycks particularly, with Mr. Roger 
Fry, who has now, alas! to “ voice” America, and another 
writer always conspicuous for fine natural taste—Sir Martin 
Conway. ‘This raises for us another difficulty ; and there 
isa third. Youth is knocking at Mr. Weale’s door, very 
critical, very learned, and as appreciative of Mr. Weale’s 
immense services as the rest of us, Elisha’s shoulders are 
already broad enough to wear the master’s mantle. Our 
third difficulty has been the question whether we should 
wait and risk the duty of disloyalty to the succession, or 
deal with Mr. Weale’s book in haste and risk being torn 
in pieces afterwards. We personally chose the first 
course, and are now cast on another dilemma. We must 
either skirt the subject, as we have been doing, or echo Mr. 
Eric Maclagan’s admirable and exhaustive article in the 
February number, of the Burlington Magazine, as we now 
— doing to some extent, without further acknowledg- 
ment. 

After the “ Foreword,” from which we have quoted, Mr. 
Weale gives a “Chronology,” comprising the years 1422 
to 1441, the year of John Ton Eyck’s death, noting the 
ascertained events in the lives of both brothers, and public 
events closely connected with John’s. The Documents on 
which this list is based follow, mainly transcribed in extenso. 
These are so collected, and one, Mr. Weale tells us, is here 
printed, for the first time. Next comesa Bibliography, first, 
of Manuscripts and Early.Printed Books from about 1430 
to 1795 ; secondly, of Later:Books on the Biography and- 
Art of the Van Eycks, from 1753 to 1907; and thir ly, of 
books on their. Discoveries and Technique, from 1678 to 
1907. Next comes a Biography, necessarily very short, of 

ubert, and a separate ‘one, much longer, of John. The 
main section of .the. book, “ Paintings,” is divided into 
chapters on The Adoration of the Lamb; on paintings by 
ohn ; on those attributed to either brother or both; on 
those that have been lost; and General Observations. 
= six pages of Addenda, and a general Index close the 





The main question concerning the Van Eycks is the 
discrimination between their works, and the main ground 
of dispute is, of course, the great altar-piece at Ghent. 
Until the almost simultaneous discovery in 1823 of a 
manuscript containing four lines said to have been inscribed 
on the frame, and of those lines themselves which state 
that Hubert “incepit ” and John “ perfecit ” the picture, it 
may be roughly stated that the whole body of their paint- 
ings were ascribed to John. Since then the claims of 
Hubert have been constantly growing. The. more enthu- 
siastic. Hubertines are represented in England: by Mr. 
Claude Phillips, and in perhaps a rather less degree by 
Mr. Roger Fry. Mr. Weale has expressed himself equally 
strongly in former works, in the same sense, assigning in 
the altar-piece the Adam and the Eve only to John. 
He now reaffirms this decision. There is no reason to 
suppose that he has changed his opinion as regards other 
works, but in the present volume, in accordance with his 
design, he expresses himself guardedly, generally merely 
placing references to his own works with those of other 
writers in the list which he prints after his description of 
each picture. On the other side, Mr. Eric Maclagan is 
a pronounced Johannist. As regards the altar-piece, the 
question seems to us, in company with so great an autho- 
rity as Dr. Bode, to be at present irresoluble ; and since 
the altar-piece is the only work in which the participation 
of Hubert is proved by extrinsic evidence, his authorship 
of other works cannot be ascertained until we know more 
surely what the essentials of his peculiar style were. At 
present there is much arguing ina circle. Intrinsically, the 
differences in style now visible in the altar-piece seem to 
us equally compatible with the development in the work 
of one man during the years in which it was in progress, 
as with the work of two men in such intimate association 
as were the two brothers. For it must be remembered 
that Hubert was considerably older than John and must, 
until his death at least, in 1426, have exercised a direct 
influence over John’s development. Nevertheless there are 
diverse elements to be found in the body of painting 
recognised as Van Eyckian, which may be called Hubertan 
and Johannine, and the Hubertan element seems to us 
most absent from the majority, but not from quite all of the 
eleven works included by Mr. Weale in the chapter of his 
book entitled “ Paintings by John Van Eyck.” On the other 
hand, we do not find the Johannine elements sufficiently pro- 
nounced in any part of the altar-piece to attribute it mainly 
to John, unless it be in the portraits of the donors and the 
Adam and Eve. Among the works ascribed to one or 
the other of the brothers, we cannot suppose that any of 
the versions of The Vision of St. Francis were painted 
by either of them. Of the other works included under 
this category, The Portrait of a Goldsmith, The Portrait 
of an Esquire of St. Anthony, the Dresden Madonna 
and Child Enthroned, the Staedel Madonna and Child, 
and the portraits of Arnolfini, and of Sir Baldwin de 
Lannoy, seem to us to exhibit the Johannine elements 
most, in varying degrees. 

We have little reluctance in expressing these general 
opinions, and let us assure our readers who have most 
reverence for authority that they may do likewise with 
safety, because highly competent critics have confidently 
assigned nearly every panel of the Ghent altar-piece to 
both brothers exclusively. As to the other works, the 
voice of authority is still more polyphonous, The famous 
Fountain of Living Water at Madrid, of which the original 
disappeared before 1815, is nevertheless -attributed by 
Madrazo to John ;;Kaemmerer thinks that it may have 
been painted by Christus ; Bode states that it was not, but 
agrees with Seeck that it is probably a copy of a picture 
by Hubert ; while Hymans says that Van Eyck-can have 
had.nothing.to do with either its composition or execution. 

Not. the least’: valuable- part of Mr. Weale’s book for: 
purposes of identification is its numerous illustrations, over 
forty in photogravure and nearly one hundred in half-tone. 
We would say one word on the form of the book. It is 
evident that the number of books such as this, so valuable 
to students, must decrease unless they can be made to pay. 
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We therefore make the following suggestion, distinctly 
subject to that requirement. We would ask publishers to 
consider whether the text could not be issued in a more 
portable form, with sufficient margin for annotation, 
accompanied by the illustrations loose in a separate 
portfolio. If necessary, such an addition might be issued 
concurrently with the present volumes, even at the same 
price. At present, in order that the illustrations may be 
on a sufficient scale to show detail, the volumes become so 
bulky that they can neither be carried nor read con- 
veniently. Since the pictures which these books collect 
are scattered throughout Europe and even in America, 
students are deprived of the use of their copy precisely 
when they most require it for reference. 





HELLAS IN A HURRY 


Greece and the Aegean Islands, By Puitip S. MARDEN. 
(Constable, 12s. 6d. net.) 


OF all the light-hearted yet solemn, merry yet conscien- 
tious people in the world, the American in Greek lands is 
the most lavishly endowed with these contradictory quali- 
ties. His eyes are everywhere, his reminiscences of 
classical story are ever ready to bubble forth, his inaccuracy 
is as alarming as his sentimentality. And, in the repre- 
sentative person of Mr. Marden, he writes a book which 
brings back, almost poignantly, the light and the life, the 
humour and the pathos of Greek travel, to those for whom 
Hellenic days are, for the time, out of reach. How well 
we remember that American enthusiast, endowed as he 
was with a buoyant persistency which more than made up 
for a total lack of the speech of modern Greece: the kind 
of American, who, though a grave, grey-bearded professor 
in some strangely-named Transatlantic University, could 
find it in his child-like heart to weep aloud with joy at the 
sight of the home of Odysseus; who, in the guise of a 
business man ordinarily shrewd, could allow himself to be 
outrageously swindled by some peripatetic vendor of sham 
antiquities, for the sheer joy of carrying off to “my 
country ” some shameless forgery of an “ Attic vase;” the 
young schoolmaster, who, covering half the world in a 
honeymoon that was a very debauch of sentimentality, 
could, with his no less sentimental bride, find his eyes dim 
with sympathy for those long-gone brides of death who 
still toy with their jewels in the Kerameikos. He is an 
engaging type whatever form he may take, and there is 
ever a schoolmaster and a Professor among his number. 
We have met many Americans in many lands, but in 
Greece they are nearly all alike in this one trait of over- 
flowing, slipshod sentimentality. 

We love them for it, and we welcome Mr. Marden’s 
book for its revival of many pleasant hours and days spent 
in their company amid the scenes that he describes. There 
is not, we think, a single new fact in the book ; it cannot 
be relied upon in matters of history and archzology ; it 
lays no claim to profundity of learning ; even its observation 
of modern things is of the most slapdash order. For 
example, the prison at Athens, near the monastic station, 
is labelled “Old Church in Turkish Quarters, Athens.” 
True, the prison was once a mosque, and that, no doubt, is 
good enough. The Kapnikarea Church, one of the most 
striking churches in Athens, is robbed of its name, and 
the fact that the making of a new road was not enough to 
cause the uprooting of an old church seems to afford much 
amusement to the child of a new world. 

He is sweeping in his epithets throughout, and, perhaps, 
limited in his opportunities for observation: for the trail 
of hasty travel is over all his writing. Otherwise we should 
resent such a collocation of words as “treeless Attica.” 
Are the olive groves that surround Athens nothing? 
Have we not wandered for the best part of a day through 
the woods of Elatias, or the green thickets of Tatoi ? 

A little investigation, too, would soon have satisfied this 
hasty maker of a delightful book, that the fustanella is not 
“the old-time garb of the Greek.” The loot of Epirus 
and the fancy of King Otho made it the “ national 





costume ” of Greece after the revolution, and that was not 
the day of “old-time Greece.” Imagine Pericles in a 
petticoat, or Plato in pappoutzia ! 

But never mind. The flowering meads of the Branchidae 
have lingered in Mr. Marden’s memory : woody Samos was 
a delight to him : and, most of all, scarred Santorini found 
its way into his heart. For that we can thank him : for to 
us Thera will always stand out as Nature’s great paradox— 
a paradise upon the very lips of hell. And despite the 
shortcomings, stylistic or material, in which our hasty 
traveller's book abounds, we can honestly say that it 
reproduces the atmosphere and the scene of Greece and 
the Isles far more truly than many graver records of travel 
and observation in the same historic corner of the world. 





AN EPOCH-MAKING BOOK 


Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 
Basque, and other Caucasic Languages. By A. E. 
Drake, Sc.M., M.D., Ph.D. - (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co.) 


Ir cannot be disguised that this is a most ambitious work, 
and claims, in fact, to be an “ epoch-making ” book. The 
author takes up once more the old question as to the 
possible relationship between Semitic and Aryan, with 
the express object of “ showing fundamental kinship of the 
Aryan tongues and of Basque with the Semitic tongues.” 
The net result, however, is not so much that there isa 
cognate relationship between them, as to show, for all 
practical purposes, that the Hebrew is really the original 
whence a great part of the Aryan languages was borrowed. 
This is more clearly expressed in the postscript, where it is 
said that especial attention should be paid to “Gaelic, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Gothic,” because : 

These languages have changed least of the Aryan tongues since 

separating from ancestral Semitic. 
The book contains, in fact, a list of 803 Hebrew roots; 
and a good idea as to the relative values of the various 
Aryan tongues can be obtained from the results. It 
appears that of all these the most valuable is Anglo-Saxon, 
which exhibits nearly 600 derivatives ; next comes Gaelic, 
with over 450; next Gothic, with about 425 (only it must 
be remembered that the remains of Gothic are but scanty, 
or it would loom more largely) ; next Latin and Basque ; 
and lastly Greek and Sanskrit. The Sanskrit derivatives 
are only 173, showing that it is the poorest and most 
corrupt of the whole set ; in opposition to the preconceived 
notions of many. 

The arrangement of the work is admirable. The system 
of transliteration adopted invclves mathematical symbols 
that cannot easily be here introduced; but it is very 
simple and precise. Thus there are four letters denoted by 
h, but differently numbered—viz., alpha, :he, cheth, and ain, 
and so on. It is perfectly easy to refer from these to 
Gesenius’s Dictionary. As each root is numbered, we 
here refer in each case to the number where results will 
be found. 

The author has no doubts, or but very few. He makes 
it clear that he is wholly opposed to the “ etymologists,” 
and that he looks upon the modern system of comparative 
philology as being quite inadequate. His new evidence 
will be “found to be abundant, unquestionable, and 
unequivocal.” 

Seeing that the results are “ unquestionable,” it is not 
for us to question them ; we are humbly content to present 
them for consideration. 

The leading idea of “‘ etymologists” has certainly been 
to frame exact and rigid laws of phonetic change; an 
especially to exhibit the perfect harmony of the system of 
vowel-gradation which is so admirably preserved, for 
example, in the seven strong conjugations of Germanic. 
But all this is but lost labour, and may safely be neglected, 
because the system of triliteral roots practically assumes 
that the vowels are of no account at all. Neither do the 
consonants matter much ; for the table on p. 34 shows at 
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once that a Hebrew # appears in Anglo-Saxon as #, }, or f; 
and the same is true of the Hebrew 6 and v. All labials 
are, in fact, equivalent. Among the gutturals the range is 
still wider. The Hebrew h2 and h3 (he and. cheth) appear 
in Anglo-Saxon as h, hw, w, c, or g ; while kaph also appears 
as h, hw, w, c, g, or even as cw. The range of koph is pre- 
cisely the same. 

There was no original distinction between w and hw, 
nor between w on the one hand andc () on the other. 
The knowledge of these fundamental facts is obviously all 
clear gain. The liquids are nearly all interchangeable ; at 
any rate, / appears in Anglo-Saxon as either / or r, and m 
and m both become m, n, or r indifferently. 

Grimm’s Law, as it is called, is really of no value. Just as 
the schoolboy, when asked whether the sun went round 
the earth, or the earth round the sun, impartially said that 
it was sometimes one and sometimes the other ; so it is 
with this famous “sound-shifting.” Sometimes the Lat. g 
became Eng. c, as in comparing L. ager with E. acre ; but 
it might easily be the other way about, as in comparing 
L. capere with E. give, both being from the “ Heb. gabal, 
to take, receive, accept” (647). Or the g may remain 
unaltered, as in comparing L. e@ger, sick, with A.-S, 
eglian, to ail, both being from the “ Heb. h-l-h (cheth-l-he), 
to be weak, sick” (No. 246). An A.-S. 6 answers either 
to L. f, as in L. forare, E. bore (80), or to L. », 
as in E. bread, L. vorare, to devour, from “ Heb. 
barah, to eat,’ where h means he (112). The author further 
includes, under the last number, the Gk. bora, food ; the 
Welsh bara, bread, seems to have escaped him. Brug- 
mann and others are thus seen to be absurdly wrong in 
their treatment of the bin the Gk. bora as if it were a 
labialised velar g. They are equally wrong in connecting 
the Gk. bous, Lat. bos, and Gaelic bo with the E. cow ; for 
they are all three from the “ Heb. bagar, cattle, oxen ;” 
No. 106. The E. cow,on the other hand, is from “ Heb, 
gahah (gimel-ain-he), to low ;” whence also “ A.-S. cu, cow ; 
L. ceva, a kind of small cow ; L. vacca, a cow ; Gaelic eigh, 
to cry, shout ; L. voco, to call, vox, voice ; Gk. iacho, to cry, 
shout.” So that the cow is “the shouter;” No. 142. 
It is well explained that “the radical g has become c in 
L. ceva and v in L. vacca ; radical ain has become v in L, 
ceva and cc in L. vacca.” Two notes are appended ; one 
is that “etymologists have not considered L. ceva cognate 
with L. vacca ;” and the other is to the effect that “I do 
not feel certain that Gael. eigh, L. voco, belong to this 
entry.” Neither do we. 

Space fails us to give even a slight indication of the vast 
number of wholiy new results given in this remarkable 
work, The merest statement of a few must suffice. Actual 
reference to the numbers given will supply the proof in 
each case. 

The A.-S. gat, shortened from Goth. gaitin, a kid, is 
closely allied to L. gutta, a drop ; because both the kid and 
the drop are little (664). Thec in L. creo, I create, and the 
gin Goth. aigan, to own, are identical in origin ; though 
“etymologists have not considered Goth. aigan cognate 
with L, creo” (674). The A.-S. beon, “‘to be,” only differs from 
A.-S. habban, “ to have,” in having lost radical h (he) ; and 
the same is true of L. fui in comparison with habeo (176). 
The E. tree explains the -fer in raf-ter and the -irum in 
L. ara-trum, a plough (236). The original sense of E. Jess, as 
the comparative of Jiitle, is given by the L. Jassus, faint, 
tired (252). The E. hasel is far older in form than the 
L. corylus ; it preserves the original h—i.e., cheth (263) ; 
and “etymologists consider the r in corylus to be from 
earlier s.” For once, they are right. The L. vago, I 
wander, and quaero, I seek, are mere variants (273). Tree 
13 the same word as with-y, all but the suffix ; compare also 
L. vitis, the Basque adar, a branch, and the Basque ofa, a 
pole of a hen-roost (236). Wolf is a variant of whelp (352). 
Naked is closely allied to night, from “ Heb. nagad, to tell, 
declare, to exhibit, to show openly.” So that night means 
“the revealer” (445). London appears in Gaelic -as 
Lunnainn ; from the Heb. lwn, to pass the night, lodge ; it 
is a place where you can get lodgings for the night (384). 
We doubt whether justice has been done to the root gatal, 











to kill, slay (663). All that is obtained from it is the Gael. 
Gaidhcal, a Gael, which is entered here “in query, of 
course, as the real meaning of the word has long been 
forgotten.” But we would remark that it is exactly pre- 
served in the E. word kettle, with an obvious reference to 
2 Kings iv. 40, “ there is death in the pot.” 

We regret that want of space forbids us from doing 
justice to this great work. It is quite certain that it must 
be estimated in one or other of the only two possible ways— 
either it is the most important book on philology that has 
appeared of late years, or it is the most worthless. The 
author’s methods are so clear and explicit that no moderate 
opinion is possible, The reader must decide for himself. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 





THE COMING STRUGGLE IN 
EASTERN ASIA 


The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia. By B.L. Putnam 
WEALE. (Macmillan and Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 


THIS comprehensive volume is a warning to the world to 
prevent a Yellow Peril becoming a reality. It is admirably 
written and illustrated, and by consecutive evidence and 
closely-reasoned argument lays before us the economic and 
political conditions now existing as the result of the war 
which ended with the Peace of Portsmouth, and it contains 
a careful revaluation of the old forces in the Far Eastern 


situation. 


The book is divided into three parts. Part I. deals with 
the Russian Empire in Asia, with a useful study of military 
conditions during and after the war; Part IIl.—the New 
Problem of Eastern Asia—deals with Russia’s great rival, 

apan; and in Part III. the wonderful and growing change 
in China receives careful examination, and certain aspects 
of the position in the Pacific—notably, the attitude of the 
United States—are clearly outlined. In PartI. Mr. Putnam 
Weale takes the reader on long journeys in Russian Asia, 
and they are full of interest and of picturesque backing. 
First we go to Vladivostock, Queen of the Far East, then up 
the Ussuri Valley Railway to Khabarovsk, the seat of 
government of the Pacific provinces, and so, by water, the 
great River Amur, to Nicolaievsk, where at the mouth of 
the river and on the sea of Okhotek (ice-bound half of the 
year) the Russian population exceeds the English popula- 
tion of any town in Asia. Two thousand miles of steaming 
up the Amur brings us to Stretensk, and so inhospitable 
are its banks that probably the Amur can never be more 
than a chain 2,000 miles long connecting Lake Baikal with 
the sea. 

West of Lake Baikal a wonderful development is sketched 
from 1643, when the first Cossack expedition reached. the 
Amur, until to-day. Here in the country ranged by Girghis 
Khan and his Tartars a Europe has sprung up in Asia, and 
it is urged that the true Eastern boundary of Russia is now 
Lake Baikal, and not the Ural. 

Before leaving Russian spheres of interest the city of 
Harbin is passed, where two pioneers encamped in 1897 
on bare veldt, and where now are 80,000 Russians and 
twice as many Chinese and Koreans. MHarbin stands 
in the fertile valley of the Sungari, which can provide over 
three million pounds of flour a day—enough when the 
Peace of Portsmouth was signed to have rationed two 
million men with bread. 

We are assured that the war has not lowered Russia’s 
prestige with her Chinese neighbours, with whom Russians 
are on much better terms than are the Japanese, to whose 
sphere in Manchuria we now pass. Chang-tufu, the most 
northern Japanese station, is 113 miles south of Harbin. 
There we are in a new world, a world of Japanese activity, 
an activity which seeks to banish that of all other nations 


and to create a monopoly in everything. The open door, 
the equal opportunity, has not yet appeared to appeal to 
the busy occupiers. ' 


Part II. opens with an admirable digest of the two 
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prevailing lines of thought about Japan and her people—an 
optimistic idealism, or suspicious pessimism, The author 
seems to suspect that this gifted people : 

Hide in secret depths an ardent desire for the hegemony of Asia, and 


to this end are quietly and steadily planning the downfall of the 
Caucasian in the Far East (p. 325). 


We are given a sketch of the dynastic and political history 
of the country from the restoration of the power of the 
Mikado in 1868 to the grant of a Constitution in 1889—but 
a Constitution which leaves to the Emperor such Imperial 
powers that he can govern the country for months without 
the aid of Parliament. Three chapters are devoted to 
Finance, Industry and Commerce, and the. Army and 
Navy, and Japan is represented to be working up to 
the next climax of her history—1915—when her treaty 
with England wili expire. “Ample tables analyse details 
of revenue and expenditure, of trade and commerce. 
The progress of trade is great; but, with greatly-increasing 
expenditure on armament and with a huge debt-charge, 
Mr. Putnam Weale estimates that the development of 
Japan’s export trade is of paramount importance for the 
ultimate security of the interest on the money she has 
borrowed. 

The history of the Japanese Army, from the introduction 
of conscription in 1871 to the hour of its trial in 1904, is 
very interesting. When war with Russia began there were 
actually available 750,000 men. So elastic and progressive 
is the military system that in a few years Japan will dispose 
of double that number, and in 1915 of more than two 
million men. Half a chapter is devoted to the Japanese 
Navy, which this year will be three times as strong as it was 
in 1904, and for which in the 1907 Budget there has been 
provided an immense building programme. The first two 
battleships designed and built in Japanese yards will be, 
when completed, the two most powerful warships in the 
world. And others have been laid down still larger and 
more formidable. Mr, Putnam Weale insists that such a 
Navy is not needed for defence. The Russian Pacific 
squadron has disappeared. Japan must, then, be preparing 
to meet some new flag in Far Eastern waters. He con- 
cludes that it is the flag of the United States. 

Then follows a chapter on Greater Japan : 


The possible Japan of to-morrow—which is only as unlikely to arise 
as would the British Empire of to-day have appeared to people living 
in the eighteenth century (p. 500). 


In Korea, Manchuria, and Formosa this Greater Japan is 
in the making, and an overspill of population is encouraged 
into all adjacent lands, fostering the growth of Japanese 
interests and spreading this one idea—the restriction of all 
development work inspired by Europeans, because all such 
influences (in China, for instance) will have to be overcome 
by a Power which aims at substituting in the future its 
own culture, its own interests, its own system. 

Part III, deals with the later development of China. At 
last a real attempt is being made to prepare China for a 
Constitution—to educate the people to rule themselves. 
And as the basis of a reformed Empire there seems some 
prospect now of an efficient Army being called into being. 
Funds have been provided for a cadet school where 1,000 
boys will be trained, and military education for 4,000 cadets 
will soon be provided. Arsenals are being organised (a 
fair field for British enterprise), As for the Navy, China’s 
present effort is limited to policing her great rivers, but 
she has many cadets (officer and seaman) on board British 
warships who may form the nucleus of a Navy of the 
future. Railways need vast development. China has 
5,000 miles of railway made or in the making—2o0,000 
miles are wanting. But for a constructive policy revenue 
is required, and Mr. Putnam Weale urges the Powers to 
follow England, and to sign the new Chinese commercial 
treaties which will secure to Pekin a revenue independent 
of the Provincial Viceroys. 

The Chinese are the most honourable of all commercial 
people, and England’s name is good with them and our 
trade position is fairly upheld. But again our allies, the 
Japanese, are competing very actively, and are doing their 





utmost to supplant us in the richest of all fields—the 
Yangtse Valley—our own special sphere of influence. In 
railway construction and mining the Chinese are stubborn 
and exclusive. And this Chinese stubbornness is welcomed 
by Mr. Putnam Weale, whose fear of the immediate future 
is a collision between the United States and Japan. With 
Russia profiting by the opportunity thus offered of taking 
her revenge, and the consequent summons which England 
would get to go to the help of her ally, he welcomes the 
American fleet to their Pacific seaboard ; for the two only 
barriers to the domination of Japan which he trusts are 
(1) Chinese stubbornness and Chinese rivalry (“which may 
suffice until the completion of the Panama Canal”), and 


(2) a naval combination of all Anglo-Saxondom. ‘We hope 
-that the friendly invitation proffered. by Japan to. Admiral 
Evans's squadron to visit Yokohama may bring.to Mr. 
Putnam. Weale some measure of calm. - ¥ 








MRS. DEARMER’S NEW: BOOK 
To call Mrs. Dearmer’s latest book (‘“‘ The Alien Sisters,” 
Smith Elder) a very good novel would be to give a very 
inadequate and, indeed, a misleading idea of it. It cer- 
tainly is a good novel, in my humble opinion the best novel 
that has appeared for a very long time, but the word 
novel covers such a very large sphere of writing that it has 
a great vagueness. A novel may bea piece of comedy- 
writing with a dash of tragedy, or a tragedy with a dash of 
comedy. It may be a story of imaginary people going 
through certain adventures because the author chooses that 
they should. He tells you that A fell in love with B, and 

ou are bound to believe it, it is the thing postulated. 
Being unused to reviewing novels, I feel that I am failing 
to make clear my meaning, and the only thing is to put it 
in another way. There are novels which never give you 
the opportunity of forgetting that you are reading a novel 
as you turn over their pages : they may be good or bad; 
if they are bad, there is nothing more to be said about 
them ; if they are good, it is because there is pleasure to 
be got from the art of the writer and not from the novel 
itself. Such, for example, are the delightful novels of 
Jane Austen. They are really comedies of manners, the 
people who move in them are actors, puppets, and they 
have no real existence. However highly one may rate 
the art of this sort of novel-writing, it is not, I think, the 
highest. 

It is very difficult in dealing with contemporary art in 
any of its branches to be absolutely certain that it is really 
great. Living in the midst of the whirl of artistic and 
inartistic production, it is surely almost impossible to see 
contemporary work in its absolute value. How can one 
view such work in its true proportion, and how measure 
it accurately? If Mrs, Dearmer were a poet I would 
venture with greater certainty (or, as my enemies would say, 
cocksureness) to make a definite assertion, for I happen to 
flatter myself (perhaps quite mistakenly) that I am an excep- 
tionally good judge of poetry. When it comes to novels | 
don’t flatter myself at all. I am reduced to that lamentable 
state of mind which finds voice in the time-honoured words 
of the typical philistine : “I know what I like.” (All this, 
by the way, is sheer modesty, and does not proceed from 
a desire to “hedge.”) I consider then that “The Alien 
Sisters” incontestably belongs to the sphere of the higher 
form of novel-writing, and even in that sphere I should 
place it very high. The strength of the book is that it is 
not a mere story, it is not a comedy of manners, though 
there are some very pretty comedy scenes in it; it is a 
book in which events happen and people do certain things 
because it is inevitable that they should. One feels 
instinctively and immediately after reading a few chapters 
that Mrs. mer is one of those who realise in an 
exceptionally strong degree that all material life is 
controlled ceaselessly by spiritual forces, by forces of good 
and evil, by principalities and powers, by angels of light 
and darkness.- In many-senses it is a terrible book, terrible 
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in its calm relentlessness. Mrs. Dearmer understands what 
so many writers of fiction forget, that tragedies in real life 
do not often happen in tragic scenes and settings. Life 
goes on to an accompaniment of laughter, of conversation 
of trivialities, of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner ; and 
under it all, unseen and slow, tragedy, splendid or sordid, 
winds to its inevitable catastrophe. 

“The Alien Sisters" are two daughters of Sir Raymond 
Templeton: Rose, the daughter of his mistress, Rosalie de 
Winton, whom on his marriage he pensions off, and Ruth, 
the daughter of his beautiful and saintly wife, Elizabeth. 
Fate throws Hugh Templeton, the nephew and heir of Sir 
Raymond, into Rose’s way. He is a fascinating, brilliant 
young man, extraordinarily good-looking and clever, 
absolutely unscrupulous (I don’t think a man would have 
had the heart to make him quite such a scoundrel), and 
an epicure in vice, to the extent that in its sphere.excess 
of any kind-would never commend itself to.him, He 
takes Rose away to: live with him ina. cottage. in 
Cornwall, and then, going away on.a visit to Templeton 
Manor, he’ meets his cousin Ruth, the other sister ; 
the relationship between the sisters is, of. course, at this 
stage, quite unknown to them or to any one else, except 
to Rosalie, Rose’s mother, and her father. At Templeton, 
Hugh fails in love with and becomes engaged to Ruth, 
abandoning Rose as cynically as he had taken her. “The 
story of the development of this simple but poignant 
situation must be left to the reader. I am not to spoil 
their pleasure in reading the book by “giving it away.” 
I will only say that it is worked with tremendous power 
and emotional force, and with admirable artistic restraint. 
There are some wonderful studies of character in the book : 
Rosalie de Winton, Rose’s mother, is a gem. Never have 
I read a more faithful and telling portrait of the worst type 
of ig who, to take refuge in French, is a leading light 
in la haute prostitution ; it is both witty and terrible, and 
for sheer realistic comedy it would be difficult to beat the 
scene in the third chapter, when Rosalie tackles the servant 
girl who has announced her intention of leaving, and 
whom she blackmails into giving back her week’s wages 
by threatening to give her in charge for stealing two lamb- 
cutlets. Mrs, Dearmer explains in the Preface that Rosalie 
is studied from life : 

Perhaps it is as well (she writes) to state that Rosalie alone of my 
personages is drawn not from general, but particular, observation ; her 
cruelties and meannesses merely reproduce the real actions of a woman 
whom chance once brought in my way. I witnessed myself the death 
of the over-affectionate dachshund, which is casually recounted by her 
to Lord Berkhampstead. 

(Rosalie throws it out of a third-floor window into the 
street.) The fact that the character is studied from life 
does not detract from the extremely brilliant art of 
portraiture that Mrs, Dearmer has brought to bear on it. 
Rosalie will stand for a very long time in English literature 
as the supreme cocotle of modern fiction. I should not like 
to be misunderstood or to be suspected of the pharisaism 
of condemning or libelling a whole class. She is only 
typical of one sort of cocotte, and she is exactly that type of 
which it cannot be said that “she is what men have made 
her.” The drawing of the character of Rose, the daughter 
of this horrible woman—a sweet, beautiful, tender drawing 
of a girl, who, cruelly wronged and afterwards degraded, 
is yet through it all lovely and lovable—is a masterpiece ; 
she is necessarily so much the more interesting of the two 
sisters that Mrs. Dearmer has perhaps been more successful 
with her than with Ruth. At any rate, I must confess that 
I find it hard to imagine that any man of taste would have 
left her—at any rate so soon. The average man of the 
world’s criticism of the character-drawing of Hugh Tem- 
pleton would, I suppose, be that no man of his birth and 
breeding would be such a scoundrel as to leave a girl like 
Rose practically without money. “We may be immoral, 
but we pay,” he might justly say. The answer is that 
Hugh Templeton is not necessarily to be regarded as 

ical of the whole of his class of sensualist any more 
than Rosalie is of hers. He is an exceptional scoundrel, 
that. is all. But exceptional or not-he. is-a- convincing 





portrait. “The Alien Sisters” is a very great book, con- 
taining a very great moral purpose, as 








THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
SECRET TRIAL 
By OnE WHo Knows 


On Friday morning the Oxford crew rowed a secret trial. Nothing 
is known of their performance.—Daily Paper. 


“ Old Blue” ought to have been able to take the joke in better part 
than he has done, even if they did invent a little ruse to get rid of 
him.—Daily Telegraph. | 


A FEw days before last Saturday’s race an event took place 


“which we think it right to lay before our readers without 


further comment, The Government will, no doubt, know 
what to do when the facts narrated by THE AcAaDEMy come 


_to their notice. We have never shrunk from revealing the 
. shortcomings of other people, at any cost to ourselves ; 


and it is not for us to estimate, on this occasion, the 


‘gratitude felt for our self-sacrificing candour by our 


astonished but determined readers. 

Though a large number of the general public were on 
the towpath at the time, Mr. Muttlebury and Mr. Escombe, 
the well-known Cambridge coaches, threw discretion to 
the winds and bade the Light Blue Eight come out into the 
open where they could be seen. The boat was launched 
in broad daylight amid the murmurs of the bewildered 
Oxonians ; and after a little natural hesitation the men 
came forward beneath all the blinding light that beats upon 
a University Crew. Among the first to surmount this 
pardonable timidity was Stuart, whose clarion tones of 
encouragement re-echoed from the Concrete Wall as he 
me on his gallant comrades to dash her through the 
oam. 

The click of a hundred cameras rose above the roar of 
lead-pencils hurrying over cream-laid paper, as one reporter 
after another spied his helpless prey ; and the peaceful 
atmosphere of that pleasant space of Putney waterside 
was rent by the remorseless ticking of a score of chrono- 
graphs, Still Stuart stuck gamely to his task, Pale, but 
determined, Mr. Muttlebury held the launch upon her 
course, until both he and Mr. Escombe began to breathe a 
little freely in the more secluded waters near the milepost. 
The crew were easied. 

A face once well known at Tattersall’s rose from the 
rushes near the Craven Steps, and quickly disappeared, its 
features blanched with terror. The whirr of a powerful 
motor was heard soon afterwards, evidently making its 
way with all speed to the City. The Cambridge Eight 
moved slowly on. 

Behind the wall of Harrod’s the eagle eye of the junior 
mentor on the launch detected the flutter of some dark 
blue cloth. A low word, hissed from between Mr. 
Escombe’s clenched teeth, was enough. The faithful Bill 
East knew his duty, and he did it. Swiftly the quiet 
tips of the reach were cloven by the strong shoulders 
of the Royal Bargemaster, who had slipped silently and 
grimly into the stream. A short struggle on the bank 
ended in a stifled cry, and all was over. ‘ No one shall 
know the dreadful secrets of the Cambridge style,” 
muttered Mr. Muttlebury, as the launch swept on her 
way. ‘“ What?” said a cool but determined voice behind 
him: “No one? Ha! ha! you are observed.” Beneath 
the rough but serviceable habiliments of Bossy Phelps a 
form stocd motionless behind the startled coach. He 
might have remained unrecognised but for the instinctive 
twirl he just then gave the stiff moustachio which bristled 
upwards to his dauntless cheek-bones., “ Your Majesty,” said 
Mr. Muttlebury, with his usual ready tact, “Fear nothing, 
dread nought aboard this gallant ship. The torpedoes 
in her hold are not, believe me, for a Friendly Power.” 
“Tis well,” replied his Imperial interlocutor ; I have but 
one simple question, and I will land at Thornycroft’s. 
Tweedmarch ha offeted to bet me three to one on Oxford, 
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Shall I take him?” For once the celebrated Cambridge 
heavyweight was speechless. His manly features, suffused 
with a dull purple, were turned away ; his tongue refused 
its office. The launch drew up near the Doves, and the 
mysterious visitor landed, with the one cryptic farewell : 
“You shall see Berlin at Henley.” 

“At last,” breathed Mr. Escombe, with very evident 
relief, as the Cambridge crew, followed by their devoted 
adherents on the towpath, armed to the teeth, paddled on 
with slow determination down the Devonshire meadows. 
As they neared Barnes Bridge a shadowy form might 
have been detected on the girders of that uncomely but 
indispensable structure. Around its neck were hung three 
phosphorescent stop-watches, a fourth was on the right 
foot, two more were firmly clenched in each hand ; the 
strap of a pair of Zeiss glasses encircled its short but burly 
frame, and from a breast-pocket protruded the brass eye- 
piece of a nautical telescope. ‘ You cannot escape me, 
gentlemen,” said the shadow, merrily. “Oxford were out 
before you, and I have their time. Between friends, I 
may tell you it was 28 minutes 30 seconds, and the speed 
at which the timbers were immersed on passing Ashlone 
Road was 59. I had a cyclist concealed upon the balcony 
of the Thames Rowing Club, another in the swamps of 
Chiswick Eyot, a third astride upon the Stone at Mort- 
lake. Each stopped his watch as the Crew went by, 
my own was started as they vanished in the distance. It 
was a simple task to re-unite my happy band of toilers in 
yon railway-wagon, add up their various totals, subtract 
the full strength of the tide at Greenwich, and arrive at 
the infallible conclusion I have just imparted to you. 
Sir, there are no flies on Oxford—or on me.” He spoke 
and vanished. It was the ghost of old Ed. Plummer, who 
had left his daily task of clocking Charon on the Styx and 
visited our upper earth again as soon as tidings reached 
him that the Dark Blues were to do a secret trial. 

The gloom of evening had fallen over Putney. The 
racing ship apparently reposed in peace upon her usual 
stools within the London boathouse. The oars apparently 
were rested in their usual place close by. The launch 
apparently was waiting at her usual station off the Hard. 
Suddenly the click of buttons upon thowls, the hoarse 
whisper of a coach’s voice, the swish of blades through 
wind-swept water, broke on the silence of the coming 
night. A stranger paced the towpath anxiously, for he 
had lost his sense of humour and was looking for it every- 
where. His ear was attracted by these unwonted sounds. 
He asked for information from a waterman, “Is that a 
foreign crew?” “No.” “Americans?” “No.” “ Pro- 
fessionals ?” “‘ No.” “ Then what are they?” “A University 
crew, with dark blue on their blades.” ‘Oh, rubbish !” 
said the stranger.” “You can’t take me in with a silly 
little joke like that.” 

T. A. C. 


THE ART OF DICKENS 


Does one admire the “ Odyssey” chiefly (or even at all) 
because of the clever and consistent character-drawing it 
contains? Do we read it because Ulysses is so admirably 
depicted ; an individuality and yet typically Greek, adven- 
turous and yet cautious, a lover of the Sirens’ Song and 
yet wise enough to stop the ears of the crew and to get 
himself tied to the mast, brave enough when bravery is 
necessary but never foolhardy? Well, I doubt very much 
whether we admire the “Odyssey” for anysuch reason ; and 
so I should like to quarrel—quite mildly—with Mr. John 
Ayscough over his pleasant article called “ Sotto Voce ” in 
THE ACADEMY of two week’s ago. 

For Mr. Ayscough, in instituting his comparisons 
between Dickens, Thackeray, and Hardy, adopts in the 
main this matter of character-drawing as his great test 
and touchstone, and I think that he is unsound in his choice 
of a criterion ; while, by the way, he does injustice to all 
the three great men that he names. To take the least 
important question first, is it just to say that the spots on 











a man’s face were dearer to Thackeray than the man him- 
self ? vat let us go gently, but surely this will never 
pass? I have no extravagant admiration for Thackeray, 
but surely the performance of the task that he set himself 
is worthy of heartier commendation than this. The task 
in question seems to me by no means of the loftiest ; it was 
simply the observation of the society about him with the 
keenest eyesight, the nicest accuracy, and then it was the 
task of combining all the mass of facts that had been 
gathered into some sort of a cosmos—say, into “ Vanity Fair,” 
into “The Newcomes,” into “ Pendennis.” One admits, quite 
readily, that this task is by no means of the highest, that 
no message from the eternities ever reached Thackeray’s 
ears, that he was never inspired to sing the inex- 
pressive sons, that neither dawn nor dusk made for 
him any sacrament of mystery, that the voice of 
the fairy birds never penetrated to his cosy and well- 
arranged study. But how well he did the work that he 
found at his hands, with what keenness, with what admir- 
able talent, with what excellent good humour! I daresay 
Georgiana Farrer thought Mr. Thackeray a cynic; but 
Georgiana, with all respect to Mr. Ross and to Mr. Brock, 
who have the natural pride of discoverers, was an old fool. 
No; Thackeray was always good-humoured ; he set his 
noble patient up with Spr. lavend. comp. and Spr. menth. 
pip., when the Dean would have put the irons in the fire 
to grow white-hot ; and it cannot be maintained that he 
was a man who thought more of the pimples than of the 
face, more of the mincing accent than of the voice, while 
Dobbin, and Warrington, and Colonel Newcome remain 
to us. There were assuredly many better things than 
blemishes amongst his stock-in-trade ; even Sedley, foolish 
old failure that he was, did not lack the dignity of repent- 
ance on his deathbed. 

And, again, I think that Mr. Ayscough, while he lauds 
Thomas Hardy, does not really appreciate the true matter 
of the master’s greatness. He stakes everything on character- 
drawing, and I will say boldly that I believe that in the 
greatest books and in the last resort character-drawing 
does not matter two pins; or, in other words, that the 
charm of the “Odyssey” does not depend upon the 
“character” of Ulysses. The “Odyssey” is a great 
mystery and enchantment book, it is a mirror of the world’s 
wonder and beauty, it is a chart of fairy seas and of the 
shores of dreamland, and Ulysses is but the peg on which 
these marvels hang. And I claim for Mr. Hardy a place, 
though a lower place, in the hall where Homer is enthroned, 
and J am afraid I say “ Bother!” to Mr. Ayscough's talk 
about the “ bigness” of his characters. They are very good 
indeed, many of them, especially those admirable Savest 
peasants ; but their goodness is not the main point, and it is 
not the main point in the finest literature to draw people 
so well that the reader begins to think that they must be 
“real” people, and that the author is a sort of journalist 
with supernatural means of finding out all the “ facts” about 
them. This would be a merit of a sort—the sort of merit 
that one would expect from first-rate waxworks, the merit 
of the Greek painter who depicted grapes so cleverly that 
the birds came and pecked the picture. But this is not 
the merit of the high art of letters, which, like all the high 
arts, is an art of enchantment, the passage into a region 
which is earth, and yet earth translated, seen in a light 
neither of the sun nor of the moon. If we want to go to 
Margate, it would be idle to take a fairy barque, and 
simili modo it would be but faint praise of a Gothic 
Cathedral to say that it was quite weather-proof. The face 
of a dyed saint in a stained-glass window may remind a 
man of his Aunt Jane, but that signifies nothing. 

And it seems to me that Thomas Hardy holds so high 
a place in literature that his character-drawing is quite 
unimportant, though good and pleasant in its place. His 
true praise is that he has made the Great Projection, that 
in his crucible the dull matter of earth has assumed the 
glory of the great dream that has always troubled or 
rejoiced the heart of man. There is a certain story of a 
rather thankless and heartless young countryman who 
studied astronomy and got on in the world ; also the story 
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tells of an affectionate and rather indiscreet woman, 
belonging toa county family, who afterwards married the 
Bishop. I protest that I have said enough of these people 
as people—as characters ; that their sayings as sayings, and 
their actions as actions are, in themselves, of no particular 
interest ; that in mere logical analysis the story about them 
might be described as “painful” and “unpleasant,” as 
good material for one of our “serious” dramatists ; and 
no worse word can I utter than that. What? Great 
ladies are sometimes indiscreet ; a peasant “ on the make” 
has no doubt been hard and graceless; Bishops, for all I 
know, have been evilly entreated and (if I may borrow an 
expressive phrase from Mr. Edgar Jepson), “ choused.” I 
protest again that I take no particular interest in these 
people, and I protest more earnestly that I should quite 
despair of doing justice to that wonderful and supreme 
romance called “‘ Two on a Tower.” Long ago in a book 
which no one has read I wrote :— 

The old tower, standing in the midst of lonely, red ploughlands far 
from the highway, is at first only the convenient place where the young 
peasant studies astronomy; but as you read you feel the change 
coming ; the tower is transmuted, glorified ; every stone of it is aglow 
with mystic light ; it is made the abode of the Lover and the Beloved ; 
it is seen to be a symbol of Love, of an ecstasy remote, and passionate, 
and eternal, dwelling far from the ways of men. 


Of such sort it still appears to me are the merits of Thomas 
Hardy, and these are surely ‘he merits, the great enchant- 
ments, the supremest magistery of true literature, the 
revelation of the inner mysteries of life. I care nothing 
for the “character” of that Jude who was obscure ; 
frankly, he strikes me as a feeble and foolish though 
pitiable personality, and his story qua@ story seems to me 
as insignificant and tiresome in the main. But who can 
forget that vision of Oxford that Jude once beheld— 
when, gazing from the verge of a lonely field, he 
saw the wet roofs and towers and spires suddenly glitter 
and shine golden in the flaming sunset, so that for a 
moment the material dream of the boy was unconsciously 
assumed and taken up into the great dream of the world’s 
heart? For ever since man was man he has longed for 
that city of vision, for that golden and blessed place where 
all doles shall be healed, where all desires shall be fulfilled, 
where all delight shall be afforded, and the thirst of his 
soul shall be quenched fully at springs and fountains of 
quickening water. Man has called this city Syon, and 
Avalon, and the Glassy Isle, and the Fortunate Islands, and 
the Earthly Paradise, and also Mandalay ; and his dreams 
and visions of this place and his desire for it are named art, 
It is this city that Jude saw for an instant at the sunset ; 
and he who can speak of these things seems to me artist 
in the highest degree. He isthe true “realist” who shows 
us realities that are eternal. To draw a major in Piccadilly 
who is just like a major in Piccadilly, a Dorsetshire peasant 
who is true to type, an old lady whom one fancies that one 
must have known years ago in Market Ditchwater—these 
are minor and unimportant, though amusing and interesting 
adventures. 

And so one quite-understands Mr. Ayscough’s heresies 
about Dickens : 

Dickens was usually indoors, too, hanging about kitchens, and not 
always even knowing the difference between the kitchen and the house- 
keeper’s room. Nor did he much care to know. He prefers parlours 
behind shops, or in mean lodgings, or in debtors’ prisons. . . . . 
Whether Dickens could draw real people or not his critics are not certain ; 
but it is certain that he did draw chiefly caricatures, each character 
being chiefly differentiated by its absurdities and peculiarities. . . . . 
Dickens never created off-hand—his people are mostly evolutions, at 
so many stages a month. Out of a bibulous, semi-imbecile little 
protoplasm evolved the amiable, almost respectable Mr. Pickwick, 
= om of the merely priggish Mr. Pecksniff evolved a complete 

Now, judged merely by the standard of the letter, this 
indictment may not pass. Dickens was not usually 
indoors ; he was often on the great coach-roads, in the 
streets of old country towns, on the downs between Bristol 
and Marlborough, on the way from Dijon to Paris, on the 
Mississippi steamer, on the salt marshes, by highway and 
byway, by little vill: and. manufacturing towns with 
Codlin, Short, and Mrs. Jarley,. lingering . by -ancient, 





mouldering shrines, snowbound on the wild Yorkshire 
moor, floating down the dark Thames at midnight. As for 
the evolution of Mr. Pickwick, Dickens is in good com- 
pany, as any may ascertain by looking into Rabelais or 
Cervantes. The “ note” of the early chapters of Gargantua 
is a very different one from that of the last chapters 
of Pantagruel, and the Don Quixote of the first pages is 
but a shadow in comparison with the figure which gradu- 
ally emerges as one goes on that great pilgrimage of 
errantry. And then Mr. Pecksniff was never “ merely 
priggish.” He was never priggish at all ; he was unctuous 
from first to last, and his essential scoundrelism is indi- 
cated within seven pages of his entrance on the scene. 

Still, these be trifles. It is probable, again, that the 
theory of Dickens the caricaturist has been pushed much 
too far; that a great deal that seems strange, uncouth, 
impossible to us, is faithful representation enough—only 
the society that Dickens knew has passed away and the 
fashion of it, and we, who may be well-instructed as to the 
social life of Athens 400 B.c., or of medizval Paris 
in the fourteenth century, are so ignorant of the 
pelite bourgeoisie of eighty years ago in England that 
its manners and customs seem to us the odd inventions 
of.a whimsical and fantastic writer. The social structure 
of the eighteenth century persisted for some years of the 
nineteenth, and Dr. Johnson’s visiting-list in the year 1752 
gives us a glimpse of a state of things for which there is 
now, perhaps, no parallel. Mrs. Micawber was, no doubt, 
quite a possible person socially, and her “Family” can be 
readily envisaged by those who are familiar with the time. 
It is quite likely that one of her brothers kept a large 
grocers shop at Plymouth, another may have been a 
captain in the Navy, a third—it is quite possible—founded 
a famous firm in the City, while a fourth may have 
been a general in the Company’s service. And the 
opening scene of “Pickwick,” which is very bad indeed, 
is most likely a literal transcript, so far as the mise-en-scéne 
and the social status of the members of the club are con- 
cerned, of an actual club that Dickens had frequented. 
Retired English tradesmen did once like to meet each 
other over a “social glass” in a tavern-parlour, and the 
discussion of literary and “ philosophical’’ questions (after 
an odd fashion, doubtless) would be a quite usual pro- 
ceeding. 

But this is not the point. The true point is that Mr. 
Ayscough, considering Dickens, has fallen into an error 
similar to that of a Mr. Tilley, whose book on Rabelais was 
reviewed in THE ACADEMY some months ago. The 
reviewer, so far as I remember, showed that the vital (and 
fatal) error in Mr. Tilley’s book lay in the author’s regard- 
ing Gargantua, Pantagruel, Panurge, and Brother John as 
“characters in a novel.” In the criticism of Rabelais the 
result of such a point of view appeared to be the most fatal 
nonsense, error, and confusion ; in the criticism of Dickens 
similar premisses lead to similar disasters. It is the horrible 
fallacy in each case of regarding Pantagruel and Pickwick 
as “ people one might have met,” as possible acquaintances 
in some literal Touraine and literal London ; it is precisely 
the same fallacy which has induced certain persons to 
regard Galahad as “a very odd man” with the most 
strained and unpractical ideas on certain subjects. And 
then there is another great example to which reference has 
been already made—does Mr. Ayscough regard Don 
Quixote as a possible person, inhibiting a material La 
Mancha in the early years of the seventeenth century ? 
Surely not ; but is Don Quixote then to be dismissed as a 
caricature? For heaven’s sake let us rid ourselves of this 
notion that literature is a sort of glass in which we may 
behold ovr friends, or some people like our friends, 
whether of South Kensington or Little Pedlington. 

Dickens, then, was a symbolist. Let it be said quite 
frankly, without shame, that no such persons as Mr. 
Pickwick, Mr. Micawber, or Mr. Pecksniff ever walked 
this earth. They are creatures of the world of vision, of 
that other world which is beside us always, which 
transcends the sight of unpurged eyes. I think it is Mr. 
G, K. Chesterton that: has pointed out that somewhere in 
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the heavens there is an immortal tavern where there sits 
an immortal company. Pantagruel, who is ever athirst, is 
there enthroned, Falstaff there renews his abjuration of 
thin potations, and Mr. Pickwick, having cast off the dust 
of Goswell Street, drinks a brandy that was vinted and 
distilled in Sirius. Here is the true doctrine of the high 
mysteries—the doctrine that this doited, envenomed age 
can never understand. Not for the common critics of 
these days is there any parting of the veil: it,is thick 
before their eyes ; Mr. Pickwick can only summon to their 
vision the image of the Licensing Bill; they read of 
Falstaff, and wonder how the County Council would have 
dealt with such a case; and as for Pantagruel he would 
manifestly have been scheduled as an habitual drinker. 

But Dickens will long be a refuge to those who refuse all 
assent to these. follies, who care not twopence for all the 
“problems ” of the “serious” drama. For Dickens is, as 
I have said, the true realist—the-man-who symbolises, by 
means of phenomena, eternal verities.. One has never 
seen anybody like Mr. Pickwick, like’ Mr. Micawber. 
Precisely; and for that very reason one knows that the 
creator of these immortals is of the greatest. Have we 
ever seen any one like Galahad, like Don Quixote, like 
Pantagruel? Do the gargoyles of the medizeval cathedral 
browse in our meadows or run in our backyards? Do we 
receive the saints in dyed vestments with golden aureoles 
on the first and third Wednesdays in our comfortable 
villas? Are we to suppose that the nymphs and fauns 
went into the best Athenian society? Alas ! what foolish 
talk is this about character-drawing—about characters who 
are “ big,” and “ life-like,” and the rest of it? What does it 
profit a painter to delineate a tree which is very like a tree, 
unless it is something much more—unless it is also the 
symbol and the revelation of some great secret of Nature ? 
If this were not so, then the camera would be the superior 
of Turner, and the shorthand-writer would look down from 
his desk on poor blind Homer, who talks of gods and 
goddesses, and fairy isles, and giants with one eye in their 
foreheads. 

The great world of Homer is not to be reborn in these 
days ; the greater world of medizval romance, of the 
Sangraal, is a far vision of holy, splendid, and glorious 
mysteries. We have eaten too long of the accursed fruit, 
we have drunk too much poisonous doctrine to be worthy 
of such high things as these. Let us be thankful, there- 
fore, that in the nineteenth century, while we worked every 
abomination, every madness, there was a certain Charles 
Dickens who caught a glimpse of the enchanted land, who 
retold, under grotesque cockney disguises, the old tale of 
wonder, who showed us once more, in ugly costume 
enough, the mystery-play of this our mortal life. 


ARTHUR MACHEN. 








THE CARMELITE WOLF 


THE wolf knocked at the door, and the grandmother’s voice called 
out: “ Pull the bobbin and the latch will go up.” He pushed open the 
door, and, going straight up to where the old lady lay in bed, opened 
his mouth and devoured her. Then he put on her nightdress and cap, 
jumped into the bed, and cuddled down amongst the clothes, 
Presently came a tap at the door. 

“ Pull down the bobbin, and the latch will go up,” called out the wolf 
in a voice like the grandmother’s. 

Little Red Riding Hood walked in. 


And later, as we all know, Little Red Riding Hood 
remarked : 

“What great ears you've got, grandmamma !” 

“ All the better to hear you with,” said the wolf. 

“ What great eyes you have, grandmamma !” 

“ All the better to see you with.” 

“ And, oh ! what great teeth you have, grandmamma !” 

“ All the better to eat you with,” cried the wolf. 
Whereupon, of course, Little Red Riding Hood “ran 
screaming to the door.” This is the old child’s fable, 
which you may read in Part IJ. of the “Children’s 
Encyclopedia,” a publication issued from Carmelite House 
at sevenpence per part. It is a fable which we shall 





venture to apply briskly. The Carmelite Wolf devoured 
Grannie long ago. Now he lies in bed and invites Little 
Red Riding Hood to pull down the bobbin. In “a voice 
like grandmother’s ” he has told us all about this precious 
“ Children’s Encyclopedia.” Says he: 


We should lead the children into the paths of happiness ; we should 
teach them that happiness lies not merely in the knowledge of how to 
eta ra ty in the knowledge of how to live. They should find 
— in the best stories, thought in the best books, beauty in the best 
pictures, passion in the best music, poetry in all things. They should 
find reverence in Nature and wonder in their own lives. They should 
find about them the means to brighten life and kindle thought. They 
should live, in a word, in the kingdom where enduring happiness is 
found. The “Children’s Encyclopzdia” has come to de them to 
this kingdom, to be the companion and inspirer of childhood. It will 
not make them little encyclopzedias ; it seéks to make them gentlemen 
a reasoning and reasonable members of the human 
amily. ‘ % : 
Which is the voice of Grandmamma with a vengeance. 
Part I. of the “Children’s Encyclopedia” has’ duly 


appeared, and the bookstalls groan accordingly. And 
‘only a few days back the front page of thé Daily Mail 


was filled with-the testimonials of Royalty, the: Peerage, 
Parliament, the Church, the Universities, and the Schools— 
united in “enthusiastic approval of the Children’s Book,” 
“Each one of the children of the Princess of Wales is 
delighted. with it and glad to possess it”! This from 
Marlborough House. The Bishop of Winchester wrote : 
“T consider the children of this generation very fortunate 
in being supplied with it.” According to the Dean of 
Norwich, “the engravings are admirable, the colour is 
light and living, the letterpress quite perfect.” And 
in his usual bright, brief, and brotherly way Dr. Clifford 
ejaculates, “ A capital idea, admirably worked out. How 
fortunate are the children of to-day!” Equally enthu- 
siastic—on the front page of the Daily Mail—are Lord 
Avebury, Sir Edward Clarke, Professor Sedgwick, Sir 
Norman Lockyer, Sir James Crichton-Browne, Professor 
Dowden, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Llandaff, 
Dr. Fairbairn, Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Professor Osler, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. W. T. Stead, and Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. In the face of such a chorus the boldest 
might well tremble. You can figure to yourself the 
Carmelite Wolf licking its chops and “clapping its little 
hands with glee,” as it were, at the notion of it all. 
Marlborough House approves, the Bishops approve, the 
Lords approve, the Universities approve, Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton approves, Dr. Clifford approves. Bring in 
your Little Red Riding Hood “right now.” Look to it 
that she is provided with her sevenpence, for: I am 
an hungered and I still lack sevenpence! The good Lord 
Avebury, and the stout Bishop of Winchester, and the 
learned Professor Sedgwick, and the breezy Dr. Clifford, 
and the critical Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton will assist 
free of charge at the sacrifice. Little Red Riding 
Hood must be shoved up to that vulpine bedside 
willy-nilly. She, poor child, out of a prescience that 
appears to have been denied the Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Dean of Norwich, Dr. Clifford, Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, and the rest of them, will cry, 
“Oh, Grandmamma, what long ears you’ve got!” And the 
Carmelite Wolf shall make answer and say : “ My child, it 
is because I have long ears that I have arranged with Dr. 
C. W. Saleeby to ‘make plain’ for you ‘the great wonder 
of human life.’ I am aware that Dr. Saleeby is quite 
unable to do it, but that is neither here nor there. It 
is because I have long ears, too, that I appoint Mr. 
Harold Begbie to ‘retell’ for you ‘the beautiful stories of 
the Bible,’ to go bald-headed for that wicked man the 
Pope, and to supply you with good counsel and little talks 
on serious subjects.” And in the innocence of her heart 
little Red Riding Hood will cry: “Oh, Grandmamma, 
what great eyes you’ve got!” And the Carmelite Wolf 
will say: “It is because I have great eyes that you will 
find on page 22 of Part II.: ‘Nations live and die and 
pass away like you and me ;’ and on page 45 you will 
read: ‘The old moon laughed and sung a song;’ and 
that on page 1r you will read further:- ‘When you 
look at inscriptions on monuments and buildings ' you 
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find that the date is always followed by two capital 
letters. These letters are either B.C. or A.D. The 
first means the time Before Christ; the second of 
these means Anno Domini, the time Afler Christ.’ And 
it is because I have great eyes and long ears that you will 
find that the blessed word ‘clever’ bestars pretty well every 
page of my beautiful Part I.—‘clever poet,’ ‘clever 
scientist,’ ‘ clever artist,’ ‘ clever writer,’ ‘clever painter,’” 
and so on ad nauseam. And when Little Red Riding Hood 
cries, as she inevitably must cry, “Oh, Grandmamma, what 
large teeth you’ve got!” the Carmelite Wolf will reply, 
“You were made to be devoured. Hand over your 
sevenpence,” ; . 

To have done with parable, it seems to us entirely amazing 
that persons of culture and parts, not to. say eminence, 
should consider it: consonant with their dignity to bestow 
ill-considered encomiums upon a work whose antecedents 
are clearly suspicious, and whose cornerstones are clearly 
speciousness, pretentiousness, clap-trap, and commercialism. 
In view of the many exacting duties of her exalted position 
we cannot expect her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales to vex herself with a minute examination of the 
books that find their way into the royal nursery. But we 
are unfeignedly sorry that such a piece of shoddy as Part I. 
of the “ Children’s Encyclopzdia ” should have “ delighted 
each” of her Royal Highness’s children. We do 
not discover that Marlborough House indulges in 
the habit of issuing useful testimonials to poets or 
novelists or improving writers for the adult. That 
an exception should be made in the particular instance 
before us is simply woeful. For persons like the 
Bishop of Winchester, the Dean of Norwich, Mr. W. T. 
Stead, and Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton we can conceive 
of no possible excuse. Either these gentlemen have read 
Part I. of the “Children’s Encyclopzedia” or they have not ; 
if they did read it, they must know just as much about it 
as we know about it, and they must be aware that they had 
no business to recommend it. If, on the other hand, they 
failed of their reading, their praise is doubly regrettable. 
We should like to see Mr. Watts-Dunton reviewing 
Part I. of the “ Children’s Encyclopzedia ” over his name in 
the Atheneum. Meanwhile, despite the united voices of 
authority, we shall advise the people of England to keep 
the “Children’s Encyclopzedia ” out of their houses, 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Growth of Modern Nations. By HENRI DE TOURVILLE. 
(Edward Arnold, 12s, 6d. net.) 


In view of the extraordinary interest in Socialism which is 
being manifested at the present time, the student and 
earnest inquirer into the problems of social evolution will 
do well to give close consideration to Mr. M. G. Lock’s 
translation of the late M. de Tourville’s engrossing history 
of the growth of the particularist form of society. The 
work first appeared in the Science Sociale as a series of 
articles, headed “ Histoire de la Formation particulariste,” 
extending over a period of six years. It would be impos- 
sible within the limits of a review to give even a summary 
of the matter treated, for the author goes back even beyond 
the authentic historical period, drawing some very pertinent 
conclusions from the Eddas and Sagas of Iceland and the 
Scandinavian traditions, while at the other end his subject 
is brought up to the present day. It is indeed a remark- 
able feat to have condensed such an immense subject into 
one volume of 500 pages, exclusive of the Index, for when 
the enormous mass of material treated is considered it is 
evident that we have here, in brief, an entire history of 
European civilisation from barbarism to modern times.. 
The earlier part of the work, treating of the settlement 
of races in Europe and the topographical forces which 
determined their allocation to a particular country, is, 
perhaps, hardly to be accepted in its entirety without 
further consideration. -The theories propounded - are 





backed by weighty arguments, but they still remain 
theories and must not be accepted as coming within the 
realm of acknowledged fact, more especially as the author 
laid especial stress on the necessity ee a scientific exposi- 
tion of social laws, by scientific inquiry into the forces 
which have produced that form of society which now 
subsists. As an instance of this the ingenious theory as to 
the character of the earlier Norwegian fishermen may be 
cited—a theory which depends mainly upon our acceptance 
of the fact that the Gulf Stream brings a constant current 
of warm water to the western shores of the Norwegian 
peninsula, With the introduction of the Frank we come 
to surer ground, and the origin and development of serfdom 
is treated.in full, and M. de Tourville gives a most interest- 
ing and explicit account of the manner in which. the prin- 


ciple ‘came to ‘be acknowledged—a principle, let it be 


remembered, that shaped the whole course of European 
history. - : 

In the-later portion of the work a large amount of space, 
as may naturally. be expected, is allotted- to. France, but 
M. de Tourville’s insight into the causes of social develop- 
ment in England and his just appreciation of the national 
character illustrate his scientific detachment and the 
scrupulous exactitude he has aimed at in the production 
of his work. In this connection we may quote a somewhat 
illuminating passage on the English people which deserves 
attention in view of present-day problems. It runs as 
follows : , 

What is remarkable is the way in which, from the commencement 
of this epoch [the fourteenth century], when rapid and far-reaching 
transformations take place in economic development, the English have 
continued to invent practical means, shifis of all sorts, in order that 
the land, whatever the actual Far oy of legislation in regard to land 
might be, might serve above all for the education of the race. That 
was the essential basis of their bistory from the beginning, although 
then it was less influenced by sudden turns of fortune and by great 
changes in labour; and their history still continues on these lines. 
Without making humanitarian or philosophic theories for the better 
distribution of the land among all, or for the definition of the rights of 
property, the Anglo-Saxons have from century to century stirred their 
practical intelligence to find a way by which the land can really be 
divided in a manner most advantageous for the vigorous exercise of 
their powers of personal initiative. 


There is food for thought here both for the Social and 
the Tariff Reformer. 

The last chapter, dealing with the United States, shows 
signs of less careful consideration than the rest of the 
work, This may have been due to the author’s failing 
health, as he died a few days after completing his work. 

The translation is adequate upon the whole, though fault 
may be found with the frequent lapses into colloquialisms 
which are out of character in a work of this kind. 


King Edward VI. 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B. 
Co., gs. net.) 


StR CLEMENTS MARKHAM has written in quite his own 
manner an enthusiastic appreciation of Edward VI.—some- 
times imaginative, sometimes rather sentimental. We 
cannot see any reasonable ground for his complaint that 
“the reign of Edward VI. in our histories is the reign of 
Somerset and the reign of Northumberland.” It is inevit- 
able that a child should be overshadowed in political 
history, as Edward VI. was, in fact, by the Protectorate, 
the measure of so young a Sovereign’s influence being the 
strength or weakness of his ruling advisers. Sir Clements 
is distressed at the unkindness of historians, who have 
called the boy “ precocious in a depreciatory sense.” -Had__ 
Edward VI. lived, no doubt the Tudor cleverness ‘arid 
penetration already shown in his childhood would have 
developed. - 

However, Sir Clements has given us a.very interesting 
picture of the period and of the principal‘characters in the 
short drama. We have been a little amused at certain of 
his judgments. But the “hardihood” of Sir Clements’s 
opinions and of his statements of “ fact” has been alread 
summed up in the English Historical Review, by.a well- 
known and learned critic (“A. F. P.”), who observes, with 
quiet humour that Sir Clements’s “ effort is biassed through-: 


An Appreciation attempted by Sir 
(Smith, Elder, and 
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out by that grudge against the enemies of Richard III. 
which he pursues like a vendetta.” 


By G. S. Layarp, (A. and C. Black, 


Suppressed Plates. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


In his introduction to what is on the whole an interesting, 
if not quite satisfying volume, the author says—‘* My 
purpose is to gather together, correct, and amplify the 
floating details concerning a legitimate class of rarities and 
to put the collector on his guard, where necessary, against 
imposition,” and the full title of the book is “ Suppressed 
Plates, Wood Engravings, etc., together with other Curio- 
sities germane thereto, being an Account of Certain Matters 
peculiarly alluring to the Collector.” This is a mighty fine 
sentence, which whets the bibliographic appetite; for 
whether one be especially interested in Suppressed 
Plates or not, there is the implied promise of those 
“certain matters ” which it is difficult to resist. Mr. Layard, 
as befits every sound collector, is an enthusiast, and he 
certainly attempts to fulfil all that he sets out to accom- 
plish ; for, besides elaborate details, reproductions, and 
histories of most of the more famous Suppressed Plates, 
from Thackeray’s “‘ Marquis of Steyne” to Henry Alken’s 
(the younger) “John Jorrocks,” he gives many quaint, 
curious, and out-of-the-way stories of the ways of 
engravers, artists, and those most indispensable of all 
nuisances—art-dealers. He tells a tale of a firm of pub- 
lishers of family Bibles who called to consult R. H. 
Cromek, the engraver, about an engraving representing 
M. Buffon, seated, contemplating various groups of animals 
surrounding him : 

He merely wished (he said) to be informed whether by engaging 

my services to unclothe the naturalist and giving him a rather more 
sedate look, the plate could not, at a trifling expense, be made to do 
duty for “ Daniel in the Lion’s Den.” 
The chapter on the cancelled desigus for Punch and Once 
a Week, principally by Charles Keene the inimitable, and 
Frederick Sandys, who is only now, so many years after 
his death, coming by his own, is probably the most valu- 
able in the book, or, at any rate, the one which might give 
rise to most controversy. The frontispiece is a reproduc- 
tion of Sholto Percy’s (Joseph Clinton Robinson) “ Death 
in I.ondon,” which was never issued, because the book which 
it was to illustrate was never written. Why should not some 
aspiring author supply the deficiency ? The subject is rich 
in possibilities, and, doubtless, Mr. Layard would lend the 
frontispiece. It is a chance not to be missed. 


India Impressions, By WALTER CRANE, R.W.S. (Methuen 
and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


WERE it not for a few score nimble sketches of Indian 
life and character, drawn with the ready knowledge of a 
clever black-and-white draughtsman, and a few full-page 
illustrations which are as good as need be, there is no 
earthly justification for the existence of this book. Mr. 
Crane made a tour of India, saw many—to him—strange 
sights, and noted them carefully in his pocket-book. He 
has a humorous pencil, and he made many bright little 
sketches of people, things, and scenes. Why, in the holy 
name of Padgett, M.P., he should wish to throw his 
entirely conventional impressions and experiences into 
print is one of those mysteries which are inexplicable. 
He saw nothing, absolutely nothing, that a thousand—nay, 
ten thousand—tourists have not seen before him, and his 
method of relating his travels is bald and crude. Asa 
frame for his drawings, which are, in their way, delightful, 
ten pages of letterpress would have been ample. He has 
given us three hundred ! 


The Stories of the Trees. By Mrs, J. MILLER MaxwELt, 


(David Douglas, 3s. 6d. net.) 


“THE Weeping Birch is as truly native and partakes in most ways of 
the preferences and good qualities of its sister tree, yet may some- 
limes rouse in the gentle breast of that sister a passing feeling of 
sorrowful envy, for, with both trees in view, the admiration accorded 
to the Weeping Birch is much more general and enthusiastic.” 


We admit that this quotation is a fair sample of Mrs. 








Maxwell’s style of writing and manner of presenting her 
subject, that too many pages of her book are devoted to 
such writing, and that it cannot claim any literary, scientific, 


or historical value. But Mrs. Maxwell does not advance 
any such claims, and many intelligent readers who do not 
require any of these qualities will derive much pleasure 
and information from her diligent study of a charming 
subject. They will find apt references to books not readily 
accessible to them, such as Turner, Gerarde, Stone, Evelyn, 
and Leland ; dramatic legends connected with famous 
trees in Scotland which have already interested the 
reviewer and enlarged his omniscience ; and the explana- 
tion of the names and origins of many old and familiar 
varieties of fruits, such as the Abbot’s, Bergamot, Bon 
Chrétien, Catherine, and Warden pear, and the Permain, 
Costard, Pippin, and Nonpareil apple. They will learn 
several wise customs founded on a careful and continuous 
observation of Nature. They will forbid their gardeners 
to “plant out” until the mulberry-tree has come into leaf, 
as do all old owners of mulberry-trees, who believe that 
their coming into leaf is a signal that the last late frost is 
over. They will also never plant anything under beech- 
trees except hollies, for nothing else will grow, though 
Mrs, Maxwell might have told us, in her own vein, that the 
beech is a gourmet and cultivates excellent truffles here in 
England as elsewhere. Her best chapters are those most 
adorned with anecdote, such as “ The Sycamore,” “ The 
Pear Tree,” “ The Mulberry,” and “ The Sweet Chestnut.” 
Why did she omit all mention of poplars and the noblest 
of pines, called in England the Scotch fir? 


FICTION 


The Story of a Socialist. By ELuis 
(William Blackwood and Sons, 








Richard Langhorne. 
ASHMEAD BARTLETT. 
6s.) 


Tuis is Mr. Ashmead Bartlett’s first venture in the regions 
of romance, though he has gained laurels in other fields of 
literature—notably as a war correspondent. On the cover 
we see the title explained “ The Story of a Socialist.” Open 
the volume and we find “The Romance of a Socialist,” 
which does greater justice to this charming narrative. But 
perhaps we have hardly yet begun to connect Socialism 
with romance, 

The tale opens with a procession of unemployed through 
Piccadilly to the Park, and we are introduced to the hero 
as the speaker of the people. An impassioned tirade 
against Individualism and Capital sends the mob surging 
towards Park-lane. Richard Langhorne drifts away to 
Belgrave-square, and many of the mobtoo. Lady Pellinore 
and Cynthia, her daughter, motor up to the door of their 
house, the mob threaten to molest them, Langhorne inter- 
venes and is invited into the house with them. While 
receiving their thanks, a warrant for his arrest is presented 
and he leaves again a prisoner. Two months’ imprison- 
ment confirm him a popular hero, and he is soon in Parlia- 
ment, the leader of a strong Socialist party. A Socialist 
Peeress (who has sold her jewels for the cause) makes 
Langhorne known to Lord Pellinore, Harry, Lady Pellinore’s 
son, who is playing with Socialism, and in natural 
sequence he visits again the house in Belgrave-square and 
goes to the old family house in Kent—Brinsmead. 
Association with the best of landowners and with their 
happy tenants leads Langhorne’s open mind to a revision 
of the principles which he had adopted as unalterable, 
and all leads up to a great scene in the Socialist committee- 
room in the House of Commons and to a great speech— 
Richard Langhorne’s renunciation of Socialism. Ruin 
stares him in the face, and his hand is on the trigger of 
his pistol when a letter reaches him from Lady Falcon- 
bridge (Harry and Cynthia’s aunt, and the fairy godmother 
of Brinsmead) asking him to come and see her. He 
accepts, “ forgetting his appointment with Eternity.” She 
sends him to Canada to manage vast estates. But earlier 
Lady Falconbridge, in welcoming Langhorne among them, 
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had set Cynthia the task to win him over from Socialism, 
She succeeded too well, for in winning him she lost her 
own heart, and their formal betrothal beside Lady Falcon- 
bridge’s dying bed is a pretty and pathetic scene in the 
last chapter. 

Mr. Ashmead Bartlett introduces us to attractive 
people and to some great characters. He inspires them 
with delightful thoughts, and gives them the power of 
expressing them. Lady Falconbridge is a true grande 
dame. When Harry and Cynthia begin life her counsels 
to both are a pattern for all time. Her death scene, which 
ends the book, is really fine. Richard Langhorne’s rival, 
Henderson, is a grim exponent of militant Socialism—not 
pleasing, but forcible and realistic. 

Richard Langhorne, self-educated, is of a noble frame of 
mind. As the Socialist his reasoning is clear, his speech 
incisive, and not more tinged with melodrama than are 
the utterances of most Socialists. Now that Cynthia’s 
work is done he will doubtless do the State much service. 
Harry marries Dora Adams, daughter of an American 
railway king. His interview with Mr. Adams and his 
shameless desertion of Socialism as the price of Dora’s 
hand provides material for a very amusing chapter (xxvi.). 

The story is told with much humour, and is very pleasant 
reading. 


Captain Spink. By MorLey Roserts. (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 


Mr. Morey ROBERTs’s sea comedies are well known, and 
the seven that go to make up the present volume will pro- 
bably be as popular as their predecessors. There is, of 
course, a certain sameness about them all—if there were 
not, Mr. Roberts’s readers would probably be disap- 
pointed—his captains and his mates, whether called Spink, 
Middleshaw, or Parco, have a strong family likeness, They 
are all simple-minded, straightforward, and primitive, 
especially when they try to be crafty or subtle. But Mr. 
Roberts’s humorous touch succeeds in giving them a 
naturalness which otherwise might be wanting, and instead 
of being acceptable as real persons, as they undoubtedly 
are, they might be wooden figures in impossible scenes. 
Even such fantastic, tar-fetched situations as Captain 
Spink’s interview with the representatives of the “ Chief 
Foreign Officer,” cr the attack on Captain Middleshaw by 
all the ladies at Lima become conceivable and even pro- 
bable, thanks to Mr. Roberts’s simple humour. 

Where all the stories are quite good and entertaining, it 
is not easy to say which is the best. Perhaps the two 
which pleased us best are “Spink and an Empire” and 
“ His Serene Highness.” The latter is similar in subject 
to the same author’s earlier story, “‘The Promotion of the 
Admiral,”’ but is more farcical in treatment. In the former 
the redoubtable Captain Spink succeeds in getting the 
better of the German Navy, to his own great delight and 
still greater profit. 


A Woman from the Sea. By J. BLOUNDELLE BurRTON. 
(Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 


THE scene of Mr. Bloundelle Burton’s romance is laid 
partly in England and partly in France in the year 1793, 
when the National Convention was misruling France and 
alarming the rest of Europe. The period has been a 
favourite one with English novelists ; but if the matter of 
the present novel is not particularly fresh, it is at least 
interesting and exciting and to be recommended to those— 
we hope there are many—who can still read a good 
historical aovel with pleasure. The author, however, 
makes what seems to us an artistic mistake in letting his 
readers know the secret of the mystery that surrounds his 
hero’s birth a long while before the characters do ; and, 
again, in devoting fifty-two pages towards the end of the 
book to the narrative of the hero’s mother, he appears to us 
to be committing a fault in construction. Asa consequence 
of the former mistake, the heroine appears to the reader 
in no very amiable light, and in consequence.of the latter 
the book is too long. But, in spite of these strictures, it is 
certainly a book to be commended, © ; ; 











The Master-Knot. (John Lane, 6s.) 


It is easy to find the source of inspiration to which “The 
Master-Knot” owes its being. Rostand’s play, with its 
gay, ruffling hero Cyrano is directly responsible, not only 
for the character, but, in part, for the actual plot of 
the stcry. Damaris Newall, the character who, we feel, 
holds far more of the author's interest than the ostensible 
“leading lady ” of the drama, Lola Graham, is a romanti- 
cally bizarre combination of Cyrano and Roxane. Her 
gallant nonchalance and graceful effrontery is worthy of 
de Bergerac, but intellectually and physically she is 
modelled on the “fine” and précieuse Roxane. The 
gZascon vein in which the book is written comes near 
to spoiling what would otherwise be very good work. 
Damaris, with her weird fascination, her marvellous genius, 
and her curiously incongruous personality, is too fanciful 
and extravagant a character to be convincing. The same 
may be said of the whole story. Much of it is admirable, 
so much so that incidents which would pass in a poorer 
work strike a false note here. For instance, the episode in 
which Damaris, leaning over a gate, lost in meditation, 
stops a runaway horse by merely stretching out a white 
hand as it “ flashes past,” and then (as though she had just 
brushed away a troublesome fly) is at once so lost in an 
“ absorbing train of thought” that she does not even notice 
the woman she has saved coming up to thank her, is out of 
place in a work which is neither a Daily Mail serial or a 
second-rate detective story. 


The Toad and the Amazon. 
Lock, and Co., 6s.) 


Tue Toap, a rich young man of sporting tastes and 
of prowess as a pugilist, assumes the dress and the 
dialect of an East-end coster and betakes himself to 
Barking in search of new fields of conquest as an 
exponent of the noble art. Here he meets one 
‘‘Slogging Sally,’’ a magnificent amazon of great 
beauty, who stands up to him with the gloves. She 
turns out to be no other than Sylvia Drew, one of his 
own set, who like himself chanced to be masquerading 
on the same fields in search of sport. They fall in 
love, but their courtship is not idyllic. They pass 
their time in crude and irritable discussions on sexual 
problems, upon which they hold very strong but en- 
tirely Opposite views. The Toad, beside having en- 
lightened opinions on the subject of matrimony, had 
‘‘a big, ugly, silent, temper, that was more an obses- 
sion of obstinacy than a paroxysm of wrath.”’ This 
naturally leads to ‘‘ paroxysms of wrath”’ on the part 
of the lady. Now appear the jealous villain and the 
Society of the Entomophogetes, the latter with its 
terrible law that any stranger finding his way into its 
secret conclaves shall be put to death. The villain 
lures the Toad into this perilous position, from whence 
he is saved by Sylvia, who, unknown to the villain, 
has been initiated a member of the society, and can 
therefore save the life of a condemned: stranger by 
consenting to marry him. This plot, at once 
grotesque and arbitrary, is treated in a semi-realistic 
way, which does not admit of its development as an 
amusing extravaganza, and yet does not succeed in 
making the story appear even remotely possible. The 
development has much the same quality of harshness as 
the plot itself, and the style is abrupt. A totally 
different manner should have been employed in order 
to invest so thin and angular an outline with any 
degree of the colour and solidity of life. 


By ALicE BIRKHEAD. 


By GeorGE TURNER. (Ward, 


A Charming Girl. By Esme Stuart. (Greening, 6s.) 


THERE is a type of fiction which strongly suggests 
tapioca pudding. It is wholesome and easy to digest, 
but always dull, and can be nauseating if taken in too 
great a quantity. ‘‘A Charming Girl’: may be 
placed in this category. It will be described by many 
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as a ‘‘ pretty’ or a “‘ sweet’ book, and will no doubt 
be in great demand as a birthday present for the 
artless school girl. The story is a simple one. 
Veronica Curryer, a naughty flirt, after working havoc 
in the hearts of the susceptible youths of the country- 
side, is wicked enough to elope with an elderly admiral. 
Leslie Ashcroft is her antithesis, a very excellent, but, 
alas, plain girl, who leads a dull but virtuous life, and 
is obviously about to marry the lion of the tale, a hero 
of the South African campaign, when the story ends. 
The monotony of the’ plot is relieved by the tragic 
death of a private secretary, @ victim of the flirt, but 
he is such a poor creature that he is hardly to be 
regretted. wa 


A Romance of Three. - By Epwarp_ Scort. 
(Greening, 6s.) ~ sarrgps *. 

SoME years ago, before he devoted his attention to 
Shakespeare controversy, Mr. W. H. Mallock wrote a 
book called ‘‘ The Heart of Life,’’ which told the story 
of a man who was in love with two women at the same 
time. On this subject Mr. Mallock built a very interest- 
ing novel. The subject of the present book is the 
same, but the result is quite different For we must 
frankly confess that long before the end of the story 
we have lost all interest in any of the ‘‘ Three.’”’ Ethel 
never was very interesting, even at the beginning, and 
Arthur’s infatuation for Miss Darrell is so inconsistent 
as to become tiresome. At the beginning of the story 
he is engaged to Ethel; he then becomes enthralled 
by the ‘‘ pretty governess ’’; Ethel discovers this and 
gives him his congé; he immediately rushes off to his 
charmer, who for no valid reason also shuts the door 
in his face, He then returns, still in love with her, to 
London, and is taken back by the jealous Ethel, and 
marries her. But he still loves Mildred, and there is a 
“‘ thrilling ’’ scene when he meets her. In the end she 
dies, and 

Arthur’s philosophy has of late become more transcendental. He 
often recalls the sapteations of his younger days—his dreams of a 
triple union in which three might dwell in perfect accord. 
That Mr. George sympathises with his hero is evi- 
dent. Whether his readers will share his sympathy or 
not is quite another question. As, however, they will 
have paid to read the story, the choice is with them. 


The Master of Means. 
ing, 6s.) 


From the title-page, as well as from “internal evi- 
dence,’’ we should be inclined to presume that this is 
a first novel. If this be so, some allowances should be 
made, and criticism should be tempered with charity. 
One thing at least may be said for the book—even if the 
construction be faulty, the canvas somewhat over- 
crowded for the development of the not too substantial 
plot, and the majority of the characters inclined to be 
stiff in drawing, the moral and poetic justice of the con- 
clusion are unimpeachable. Mr. George also is 
evidently familiar with journalism and the inner work- 
ings of Fleet Street. His journalists are far more 
alive than the rest of his characters, and the scenes in 
the offices of the London Daily Message—though per- 
haps a little exaggerated—are sketched with a surer and 
more intimate touch than those at Coursfield or in the 


By Herpert Georce. (Green- 


slums. In Gustave Moenich—the Master of Means—Mr. ° 


George had a great opportunity; but instead of making 
him a great compelling influence and a really impressive 
figure, he only shows him as a peculiarly unpleasant 
scoundrel, with no qualifications to justify his alleged 
position and power. The next character in importance 
is ‘Billy’? McCraw, a ‘stereotyped, conventional 


Hibernian journalist, who only differs from his many 
compatriots in fiction in the fact that he is successful 
The rest are lay figures. 


and sober. 








DRAMA 


SHYLOCK AT HIS MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE 


THERE have been occasions when a member of the 
audience at His Majesty’s Theatre might have been likened 
to a traveller who had found himself in a wood so dense 
that he could not see it for the trees, but last Saturday 
night no such an impression ‘could have been formed, for 
the play went forward without any apparent sacrifice 
having been made on behalf of the popular actor-manager. 
Even the last Act—the last Act of the printed play, in 
which Shylock makes no appearance—was retained, though 
there must be many who would be prepared to admit- that 
to our modern taste everything which occurs after the 
disappearance of the Jew is in the nature of an anti-climax. 
More than one other justification for such a cutting might 
be urged, for the last two scenes did not begin until well 
after the usual closing time, and I have no doubt that if 
the play had not been Shakespeare’s the Censor would 
easily have found another. 

It is, of course, a foregone conclusion that whatever 
Shakespearean play is produced at a West-end theatre as 
many innovations as possible shall be introduced, but on 
this occasion they did not greatly interfere with one’s 
pleasure in a play that one knows so well; some of the 
changes, no doubt, were necessary in order to allow of the 
really magnificent scenery with which the play is beauti- 
fied, but others seemed only to have been made in order 
to differentiate this production from other historic per- 
formances and to display an antiquarian knowledge which 
in the case of Shakespeare’s plays is apt, as Launcelot 
Gobbo would say, to “try confusions” with them. But 
before criticising it will be more graceful to say at once 
that Mr. Tree is to be most heartily congratulated on 
the production as a whole, and more especially for 
his own share in the acting as the impersonator of 
Shylock. He may feel quite sure that in the future his 
Shylock will be spoken of with the admiration it richly 
deserves, and I for one am glad to give it as my opinion 
that for dignity and pathos his performance is not likely to 
be bettered. We live in an age when the reputations of 
the monsters of the past have to be rehabilitated, and 
Shylock must emerge with something of a halo, If Mr. 
Tree wears his halo with a difference it is none the less 
there, and as he went forth from the Court of Justice a 
broken, disappointed man, with the gibes of Gratiano 
ringing in his ears, there must have been few of the 
audience who did not feel that these gibes were ill-placed, 
and marked down their maker as a singularly ill-natured 
‘cur. That this is not the Shylock of Shakespeare need hardly 
be said ; if it were, the characters of Gratiano and Jessica 
and others, all of them intended to be sympathetic, become 
blackened at once ; and then there is always the difficulty of 
Shylock’s compulsory conversion to be got over. The 
modern Shylock does not lightly become a Christian, and the 
fine, dignified Jew of Mr. Tree, for all his spitting and 
knife-sharpening, would never have consented to the 
sacrifice he had to make. In order to carry conviction 
he must be a very different person—he must be Shake- 
speare’s Jew, and not the Jew of the Lyceum or His 
Majesty’s. At the same time, it should be borne in mind 
that in Shakespeare’s day there were practically no Jews 
in England ; his personal knowledge of them must have 
been limited almost entirely to. those who, like his Shylock, 
had consented to Christian baptism: with few exceptions, 
such as Elizabeth’s physician—who was disembowelled 
in the end—no un-Christianised Jews were -allowed. in 
England. # é 

While on the subject of the Jews one of Mr. Tree’s 
greatest innovations may be noted, and that is his placing- 
the whole of the second Act, which contains the scenes 
round Shylock’s house, in the Ghetto. It is, of course, 
idle to argue as to whether there was a Ghetto in Venice ; 
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but that Shakespeare had no such idea is obvious from Old 
Gobbo’s inquiry, ‘“ Which is the way to Master Jew’s?” 
And it is certainly curious that Bassanio and his friends 
should have chosen the outside of the synagogue in the 
Ghetto as the scene of their meetings and revelries.. . 

With regard to the other actors, some of them were very 
gcod ; especially so were Mr. Norman Page as Launcelot 
Gobbo and Mr. G. W. Anson as Old Gobbo. Mr. Alfred 
Brydone was a most notable Prince of Morocco and Mr. 
W. R. Creighton turned the Prince of Arragon into a 
delightful gallant of the Euphues type. Mr. William 
Haviland and Mr. Robert Atkins were most dignified as 
Antonio and the Duke of Venice respectively. While Mr. 
Basil Gill was a handsome Bassanio, and Mr. Charles 
Quartermaine and Mr. Leon M. Lion acted well in the 
respective parts of Gratiano and Tubal, : 

I am sorry that it is impossible. to praise any of the 
three ladies, though Miss Auriol Lee made an adequate 
Jessica. Miss Alexandra Carlisle has met with very con- 
siderable success in modern parts, but its requires a great 
deal more than she has at her command to make a Portia. 
It is probably not her fault that she was allowed to dress 
her dark hair in some modern fashion, but one wonders 
what is the value of so many antiquarian details when such 
important lines as : 

And her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, 


Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ strand, 
And many Jasons come in quest of her 


are belied by Portia’s appearance. We want a histrionic 
Clara Middleton to play Portia, but perhaps, after all, there 
is not one at the present time. Miss Carlisle would 
probably have played Nerissa quite prettily, which Miss 
Dorothy Minto did not do. There is something to be said 
for the contention of the older school of actors that the 
moderns who make such a success in the plays of Ibsen 
and Bernard Shaw and Pinero cannot really act. It is one 
thing to play Hedda or Mrs. Ebbsmith, and quite another 
to be the radiant lady whom Shakespeare invented. The 
step from musical comedy to such plays as Her Father or 
The O’Grindles is not very great, but there is an abyss 
which divides them from Portia and Beatrice. 

Every one who who cares for fine acting should go to 
His Majesty’s ; but to see Shylock, not Portia. 


A. C, 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FRENCH PEASANT 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—When “La Terre” first appeared Zola was the high 
priest of realism to the average French student. I remember 
overhearing a discussion between two of them in an adelier of 

ainting as to the truth of his description of the French peasant 
in “La Terre.” They were obviously admirers of Zola ; but one 
of them objected strongly to his description of the peasant class, 
and at last ended his argument by exclaiming: “ Well, at any 
rate, the peasants are not like that in my part of the country. 
Are they in yours?” The second man, driven upon the horns of 
a dilemma, hesitated, then chose, what seemed to him to him the 
less objectionable one, and answered “ No.” 

That Zola took the action he did in the Dreyfus case hardly 
helps towards settling the question of the literal accuracy of his 
methods of work. To accept it in proof we should have to 
decide whether he intended to sit in judgment upon the people 
and things he describes in his books. It is quite open to argu- 
ment that he did not, but that his readers read into his: work an 
estimate of “ good” and “ evil,” according to their own definitions 
and their standard of “Society.” It may be that-in the broadest 
sense he, with Spinosa, held - there is no evil ;” and-in that, too, 
we may find an answer to “H. M.’s” indictment against his 
capacity for “love.” : ‘ 

As an artist he is often considered to have failed in realism 
because of his inveterate tendlency-towards “romance.” Com- 
paring him with Flaubert or Guy de Maupassant, we feel, I think 
a there isa “romance” of the gutter as well as of the 
clouds. 

Kropokin, from the Russian standpoint, says : 


Realism in art was much discussed some time ago in con- 
nection with the first writings of Zola ; but we Russians, who 





had had Gogol and knew realism in its best form could not 
fall in with the views of the French realists : we saw in Zola 
a tremendous amount of the same romanticism which he 
combated, and in his realism, such as it appeared in his 
writings of his first period, we sawa step backwards from 
the realism of Balzac. . ; 

Guyau, in “L’Art au ‘Point de vue Sociologique,’’ 

discussion of “ Realism” in Chapter_IT. thus : 

Il ya et il y aura toujours du conventionnel dans Iart, 
qu'il faut savoir accepter :—c’est ce qui a lieu toutes les fois 
que l'art s‘obstine a la reproduction littérale de la réalité. 
Ii ne faut pas vouloir imiter de trop prés la nature, ni toute la 
nature : il faut savoir faire la part du feu; et, par parenthése, 
M. Zola luieméme pourrait. bien ey ae cette vérité, 
lui qui a la prétention de nous représenter la vie absolument 
telle qu'elle est. Il aura bien dire, le propre du vrai génie 
est de déformer la vision des choses sans que I’on puisse dire 
la moment oui cette déformation commence. Tout pour lui 
devient symbole, tout se change et se grandit. Les choses 
les plus humbles revétent une personnalite, les triviales mémes 
se transfigurent. 


ends his 


H. F. 
April 3, 1908. 
HENRI DE REGNIER 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 
S1r,—Nowadays in Republican France men of great names 


spend their energy in diverse fashions alier to the habits of their 
ancestors, men mighty at the chase or in battle. Many, for 
instance, have turned to the cult of letters, and have made their 
way brilliantly. Melchior de Vogué made famous by his “Jean 
d’Agréve,” and Philippe de Ségur, the historian of the Maréchal 
de Luxembourg, are members of the Academy, and it seems to 
be only a question of time for Henri de Régnier to don the green 
uniform of the Immortals. 

Régnier was born in 1864 at Honfleur, a little town all 
blossoming with Gothic buildings which looks over the estuary 
of the Seine. In this poetic scene he passed a good part of his 
youth. Régnier, one of whose aunts, the Comtesse de Brigy, 
Lady of Honour to the Queen Anne of Austria, was a noted 
précieuse, devoured all books, his ee mind captivated with 
their paintings of life and men. hen his family desired him to 
act he passed the examination of the Affaires Etrangires, after 
which he was left free to write as he liked. 

Like many novelists of the day, he started with verse, and 
vers libres. Then he began, timidly at first, with tales still 
uncertain in form, which were followed by full-grown novels. 
But what marks him apart from his contemporaries, who incline 
with their maturity to become prose-writers pure and simple, is 
that he has returned faithfully to his first love. 

Unlike a certain section of modern French novelists, over- 
occupied with social questions, Régnier does not claim to make 
useful literature. He writes for the joy of writing. Slightly 
disdainful of the present, which he regards with a fine indul- 
gence more effective than satire, he does not proclaim that 
“ Democracy is the tyranny of mediocrity,” but simply contents 
himself by returning to the past, which is no longer deceiving, since 
it depends on us, the enchanted past which is really only asleep. 
He has tried to revive those memoirs, those diaries of witty women 
who, having roe owes the Court and the world, note in piquant 
and malicious letters their observations on ideas, sentiments, 
manners. Almost all his novels (“Le Bon Plaisir,” “La Canne 
de Jaspe,” etc.) pass in the eighteenth century, and when he 
approaches our own days he does not yield up that sense of the 
art of living of which Talleyrand speaks. 

Perhaps those who follow Renan’s formula, that the novel 
should be an ¢thical treatise, will not care to make the acquaint- 
ance of these agreeable and diverting characters who confess that 
“un peu de crapule se pardonne en ce temps-ci.”. Not that they 
pass in thought or action beyond the limits of an amiable morality. 
Or will the author of “Le Tréfle noir” be reproached with intro- 
ducing characters who hardly touch the central plot? Admitted, 
but only with the claim that‘ they are ‘so entertaining that one 
would not -wish to do without them. Unquestionably “Le 
Mariage de Minuit” is that of his novels attaining fhe highest 
sustained level. From it I quote this delicate passage as an 
example of Régnier’s tenderness of style and sentiment : 

Ils s'assirent au rebord du fossé, le dos 4 I’herbe, et restérent 
ainsi longtemps immobiles sans parler. Un bruit de pas les 
fit tressaillir. Quelqu’un marchait sur la route. L’homme 
passa prés d’eux, C’était un ouvrier.en bourgeron de toile, 
son paquet al'épaule, au bout d’un baton. Sa figure apparut 
en pleine lumiére, tannée et saine. II passa outre, et une fois 

assé tourna la téte, puis s‘éloigna. . . Philippe et 
rangoise se sourirent, puis leurs visages devinrent 
graves . .. .« Qu’avaient-ils été pour ce passant inconnu? 
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Ce qu'ils étaient vraiment l'un pour lautre ; un homme et 
une femme, car que leur importait qu’on les attendit la-bas 
dans ce vaste chateau impérial debout avec ses hautes 
fenétres éclairées, ses meubles massifs, ses aigles, ses 
couronnes, ses abeilles, qu’importaient les valets du vestibule 
et les chevaux des écuries ef la fortune et Iargent, 

ourvu que ce chemin fit solitaire, que cette lune fit 
Erillante, que cette nuit fit silencieuse? Ils n’étaient plus 
que deux étres qui s'aimaient. L'amour leur battait au 
coeur. . Ile se prirent doucement sans que leurs 
lévres unies se quitassent. La main de yor toucha la 
fleur d'argent de la ceinture de Francoise en disjoignant les 
pétales agrafes qui se heurtérent avec un petit bruit argentin 
au bout du ruban souple. La lune de minuit atteignit le haut 
du ciel vide, et quand elle éclaira leurs visages ils se 
regardérent de si prés qu’ils ne se voyait plus, parce que 
leurs bouches se touchaient. 

This lofty artist has revealed himself asa fine critic in pages 
devoted to Michelet, Kipling, Vigny, Oscar Wilde, and as a poet 
he must be considered among the foremost of living singers. 
Much of his earlier work is in vers libres. “Scéne au Crepuscule” 
is ravishing : 

En allant vers la ville ou: l'on chante aux terrasses 

Sous les arbres en fleurs comme des bouquets de fiancées, 
En allant vers la ville ou le pavé des places 

Vibre au soir rose et bleu d’un silence de danses lassées, 
Nous avons rencontré les filles de la plaine 

Qui s’en venaient a perdre haleine, 

Et nous avons passe. 


With “La Cité des Eaux,” a monument raised to the glory of 
Versailles, the melancholy and incomparable, Régnier abandoned 
without hope of return the symbolist school and approached to 
ys more classic forms of André de Chenier and Leconte de 

isle. 

He is really acreator of images and a musician of rhythm. 
His technique is admirable, and he would be great among the 
= had he more emotional er But Régnier has no 
aith. By that I simply mean the faculty of believing in a direct- 
ing principle of energy rewarding all effort. The end of all art 
is essentially an affirmation singing out above all evil and despair 
a perpetual Hosanna to the Being which lives eternally. Régnier, 
who is a philosophic nihilist, would say that all effort is useless, 
and art merely a game to while away the too heavy hours. That 
is why one would never read his poetry to calm one’s heart in 
moments of anguish. His verses are magnificent exercises of the 
jeux divins ; he possesses superb gifts of lyricism and language, 
the faculty of hearing the symphony of life around him ; but he 
is the slave of a metaphysical impotence with which is to be 
reproached the age rather than the poet. Faith is lacking. And 
Henri de Régnier will go down to posterity as an elegant stylist, 
a gatherer of rare rhythms, an exquisite dilettante. 


CounT SERGE FLEuRY. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF “SEA” 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—I am obliged to my friend Dr. Skeat for commenting 
(p. 643) on my letter about the word “Sea,” published in THE 
ACADEMY (p. 626). We cannot see or know the origin of all the 
oldest words; but we are free to" at it, in the light of the 
phenomena of nature, as they meet the reason of mankind. How 
very ancient is humanity, and how few are the languages which 
can boast of ancient documentary evidence! Huljan does not 
resemble celare so much as saiws does saihwan. In favour of 
mare meaning “shining” one may cite mar-mor, mor-ning, and, 
perhaps, mar-tyr, a person who enlightens by his testimony. An 
anonymous correspondent advises me to read an Appendix to the 
“Short History of Indian Literature,” by E. Horrowitz. In the 
Polynesian languages, which are thought to contain some old 
Asiatic elements, there is a word marama for the moon, I 
gathered from Liddell and Scott that in the optic words, , 
to which Dr. Skeat refers, the root oc or ok was older 
than of, and that okeanos must be a ba ancient word. It 
may have been the name of a demon like Neptune, and possibly 
referred to the western strait of the Midland Sea, considered as 
the eye of the great unknown “ whale-road” out beyond. It must 
be remembered that é@@adués itself was used in the sense of 
a “spring of water” in Byzantine Greek, for the study of which 
my lamented friend, Mrs. Bywater, has left a magnificent founda- 
tion, “Is not the eye itself a fount of salt water?” The “root” 
seg, and the Germanic “types” saiwiz, or saigwiz, are mere 
matters of pedantic conjecture, without any documentary evidence. 
We have still to seek for the origin both of the verb see and of the 
noun sea. Is not saiwala, the Gothic for soul, secle, derived from 


saihwan? Does it not mean the seer? Is not the soul, more 
than the eye, that which sees ? Written words are but dead letters, 





except for those who know what things, thoughts, and sounds 
they represent. I do not think many readers of THE ACADEMY 
will follow Mr. Mayhew in his attempt to stifle (page re agape 
thought and enquiry about comparative philology, which is so 
nec a study if all the citizens of the world are to understand - 
one another and live like a happy family. He is not acquainted 
with me, and, therefore, quite incompetent to judge how much I 
know of Gothic or Anglo-Saxon, which I have i now and 
then, among other things, for nearly thirty years. I would recom- 
mend all who wish to improve their minds to study the eleventh 
edition of Stamm-Heyne’s “ Ulfilas,” published at Paderborn in 1908. 
How sad it is that only a part of the Gothic Bible has reached us. 
Ought not the great Bishop Ulfilas to be honoured by a church 
in London, or, at the least, a public statue, with quotations from 
King Alfred and the Preface to the Jacobean Bible on its 
pedestal ? 
Epwarp S. Dopcson. 


Glastonbury, € and 7, Royal Parade, Eastbourne, 
April 6. 





GOLF 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Professor Skeat, in his “Concise Dictionary,” derives 
golf from Du. kolf, a club used to strike balls with. The “ New 
English Dictionary” points out the on and _ historical 
difficulties involved, but no better etymology has been suggested. 
Unfortunately, none of the early records of the word are 
descriptive, though the game is mentioned as early as 1457. 
That the Scotch game was identical with the Dutch game from 
which it took its name is improbable, but the following extract 
shows that the implements used were very similar : 

Pila clavaria, quae clava plumbata expellitur, duriore 
spissioreque tomento infarcta. Al. Ballen die man mit Kolben 
schlegt. B. Schlachbal, kolvebal: hanc crediderim esse, 
y ne trigonalis Martiali, nisi fallor, dicitur, praeduram 

rmoque stipatam pilo. H. Pelota de los ciudadanos. 


This is from the Nomenclator octilinguis of Hermann Germber 
(1602), based on the earlier Nomenclator of H. Junius (f 1575). 
The clava rence is not a bad description of a modern driver, 
while the ball represents pretty closely the old Scotch feather- 
ball with a cheaper stuffing (Tomentum, “ flockes ; lockes clipped 
of white wooll,” Cooper, 1573). ‘The Spanish gloss is curious, and 
suggests that the ball was expensive, for a true, though apparently 
infe 


rior, “ feather-ball” seems to have been used by rustics : 
Pila paganica., Mart. laxior, et vel lanea, vel pluma mollive 
ilo farcta, paganis, hoc est pagorum incolis usitata. Al. 
orffbalien. . Een lackenen oft sachten bal, pappaert 
Flandris. H. Pelota de los aldeanos. (Jbid.) 
ERNEST WEEKLEY, 
University College, Nottingham, April 7. 





SOME OF OUR NURSERY RHYMES 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—The following is an attempt to show the hidden, often 
cryptic, interest lying in some of our common nursery rhymes, of 
which each successive modern corruption is the severing of 
anther link with the past. “A. D.,” in THE ACADEMY, some 
months back, gave a hint of this, and expressed a wish to see 
something done in the sense of elucidating the rhymes. Though 
these lines are, of course, but an imperfect exponent of what 
lapse of time has dimmed, yet they may possibly form an 
(unworthy) contribution towards gaining his end. 

Beginning, then, at haphazard, I select Old King Cole, that 
Celt of old days. His name, we know, should read Coel, and 
means “lot,” in the sense of the Latin “sors.” Pressing details 
is notoriously unsafe, but is not “three,” the number of his 
‘fiddlers, mystic? At any rate, his name appears among the Old 
}British Kings. To him, too, perhaps alludes Ansonius, when 
jhymning Sylvius, the good old sovereign (Sylvius, perchance in 
error, from sylva, “ coed,” instead of “‘coel,” which would be Latin 
“sors,” as we have seen). 

After ‘Kings comes, longo sed proximus intervallo, the rhymed 
thief. In Pat-a-cake, “ mark it with T” seems to show the prize 
robber “taking the cake,” the Aristophanic rvpauois or meed of 
victory. Autélgcus was no sneak-thief, but a mighty man of his 
hands—brigand, bandit, Borderer. o 

“Taffy was a thief:” of this kidney. His “piece of beef 
was a head of cattle, and:.his equally carnivorous oa a mere 
Saxon, Dane, or Pict, sitigs.small comparatively in his auto- 
biography. He has picked the bones, .but stopped short of 
cracking them. The “cow” in “ Hi diddle diddle” is explicable 





astrologically as the Bull Taurus, while “the little dog” is 
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exactly “ Canicula.” “The cat-and-the-fiddle” hint of the music 
of the spheres sung in the Merchant of Venice, treated at large by 
Kepler, and handed down to all posterity by ewe The 
nur. must needs vibrate with the vibrations of the planets, 
resound with sounds that in the heavens vary with planetary rates 
of motion. A close study of the Phenomena, done into English 
by Robert Brown in 1885, will, perhaps, yet reveal Aratus’s 
equivalent for “ dish and spoon.” 

“The frog” who “would a-wooing go” refers to those frogs 
the French. “Qu’en disent les grenouilles?” was Modern 
Gaul’s heraldic legend, and a Versailles Court cant word in 1791. 
(Lutetia has — in common with lutum, mud, that haunt of 
tadpoles, as some have vainly set forth. The Imperial Apostate 
Julian, who lived there, writes it Louketia.) Gammon and spinach 
are the green, or harvest, frog’s legs, gamingly served up to the 
literary nursling—a Barmecide feast. “Rowley,” or Roland, is 
namesake of Boiardo’s hero, and Heigh ho ! is amatory. 

“The House that Jack Built” is suspiciously like unto the 
Hebrew parable, not of two talents—a respectable sum—but of 
a halfpenny, to wit, two zuzim: 


This is Yahveh, Who vanquished death, which killed 
the butcher, who slew the ox, which drank the water, which 
quenched the fire, which burned the stick, which beat the 
dog, which worried the cat, which killed the kid, which my 
father bought for two zuzim. 


More mythology seems represented by the old woman who 
swept the bode hen the sky—saving her sex, an Auster detergens. 
The Rev. G. W. Cox would see in her the Lady Moon routing the 
clouds’ gossamer film. 

Similarly, Hephzstos, or Satan, “ ae from Heaven,” may 
be pourtrayed under the thin disguise of Old Daddy Long Legs. 
Uniform with his length of (lame or “ game”) leg is the Devil’s 
spoon : 

Therefor behoveth him a ful long spoon 
That schall ete with a feend, 


quoth Dan Chaucer (The S. T., 10916). “ He wouldn't say his 
prayers”—i.¢., he rebelled, from curst pride,-whence his rapid 
descent “downstairs.” Him his victor, pie wodos reraydv, as was 
most justly due. 

Mother Hubbard dates at leas! from the Border feuds, what 
time the lady of the house served up spurs for the last course, 
prefiguring a raid—booted and spurred—on England, to replenish 
the empty larder withal. Lord Oxford’s classical sermon on this 
text is not to be taken absolutely as Gospel. 

H. H,. JOHNSON. 


METRICAL EXPERIMENTS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I am sorry that I was not able to comment last week on 
“T. S. O.’s” bold essays in metre, in your issue of March 28th. 
Since “T. S, O.” is good enough to accept my method of 
expression, I confess that his verses do remind me alittle of “ Lost 
Mr. Blake.” I offer a suggestion quite tentatively, without feelin 
at all sure of its value, that he should try the effect of interna 
rhyme or assonance. His care and taste will enable him to do so 
without losing the unity of the line. I do not find his essays 
without the poetry which he disclaims for them. 

L. L. A. S. 


April 6: 





“THE JEWS IN ENGLAND” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Rowland Strong’s article, “The Jews in England, 
published in your last issue, must have been read by the Jewish 
readers of THE ACADEMY with pain, if not disgust. I trust that 
you will in fairness publish this protest against Mr. Strong’s 
expressed opinions. 

M. 


AN APPEAL 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—May I appeal to “ Australis” to “ satisfy the wishes of the 
many friends” of the Australian writer whose poems he quoted 
on March 28th, by giving them some more specimens of them ? 


L. L. A. S, 
April 6, 


MANCHESTER ART GALLERY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 
Str,—I am directed to inform you that the Art Gallery Com- 
mittee have arranged for a Loan Exhibition of oil-paintings and 
water-colour drawings by H. Clarence Whaite, P.R.C.A., 
R.W.S., Anderson Hague, R,C.A., R.I., F. W. Jackson, and Tom 








— to be held in this Gallery during the months of April 
and May. , 
The Press Day is fixed for Friday, April roth, and the Exhibition 
will be opened free to the public on Tuesday: the 14th inst. 
WILLIAM STANFIELD, Curator. 
Art Gallery, Mosley Street, Manchester, April 3. 


RE THE “OLDHAM” BEQUEST OF “STRAD” 
INSTRUMENTS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1R,—Twelve months ago considerable publicity was given in 
the Press generally to the subject of the “Oldham Bequest,” con- 
sisting of a priceless collection of art treasures in the shape of 
Stradivari instruments left “to the British Nation” by the late 
Cc, if Oldham, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

There are many devoted fiddle-lovers, in England and else- 
where, who are promising themselves the artistic treat and 
practical education in the Luthiers’ art they hope to receive by 
an inspection of the bequest at the British Museum, there being at 
present, so far as is known, not one solitary example of this 
master’s work to be seen in any museum throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

I am, therefore, desired by my Council, as voicing the wish of 
the members of our Society, to ask you to be so good as to now 
- equal publicity to the fact that the bequest was declined by 
the Trustees of the British Museum in May last, the public not 
oy informed, and further that the bequest was privately sold 
the following month, the proceeds being distributed to the 
residuary legatees. 

a my Council does not desire me {0 comment on the 
action of those concerned, as it is possible that satisfactory expla- 
nations wy | ultimately be forthcoming. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the news will prove a great disappointment to a very 
large proportion of the fiddle-loving world, amateurs and others 
alike. I trust you will give publicity to this matter in the public 
interest. 

VINCENT J. Cooper, Honorary Secretary. 


Cremona Society, St. Magnus House, Monument, E.C., 
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2s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 
Tucker, Beryl. The Ring. Heinemann, 6s. 


Rita. The Millionaire Girl. Nash, 6s. 
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Farrington, Herbert M. The Gates that Shall Not Prevail. 
Lane, 6s. 

Oakstone, Arthur. A Knight Errant in Turkey, Greening. 6s. 

Forbes, The Hon. Mrs. Walter. Leroux. Greening, 6s. 

Gordon, Samuel. The New Galatea. Greening, 6s. 

Newte, Horace W. C. “The Wife.” Rebman, 6s. 

Brodie-Innes, J. W. Morag the Seal. Rebman, 6s. 

Tozer, Bazil. A Daughter of Belial, ~Rebman, 6s. 

Smedley, Constance. The Daughter. Constable, 6s. 

Crommelin, May. J Liltle Knew! John-Milne, 6s. 

Thurston, Katherine Cecil; “The Fly on the Wheel. Blackwood, 
6s. 

Crawford, F. Mariom. fhe Primadowna.. Macmillan, 6s. 

Cooper, Edward F. The Marquis and Pamela, Chatto and 
Windus, 6s, | 

McCarthy, Justin Huntly. The Duke's Motto. Methuen, 6s. 

Dearmer, Mabel. The Alien Sisters’ Smith Elder, 6s. 

The Future Prime Minister. Anonymous. .Grant. Richards, 2s. 6d. 

Cullum, Ridgwell. The Watchers of the Plains. Chapman and 
Hall, 6s. e 

Phillpotts, Eden. The Human Boy Again. Chapman and Hall, 6s. 

Pease, Howard. The Burning Cresset. Constable, 6s. 

Farrer; Reginald. The Ways of Redellion. Arnold, 6s. 

Newton, Ernest. An Oversea Web. Long, 6s. 

Marshall, Archibald. Many ¥unes. Methuen, 6s. 

Macnamara, Rachel Swete. The Trance. Blackwood, 6s. 

Peile, Pentland. Clanbrac. Blackwood, 6s. 

Godfrey, Mrs. Tom. A Modern Hagar. Long, 6s. 

McNulty, Edward. Mrs. Mulligan’s Millions. 
Blackett, 6s. 

lempany, Greville H. A Comedy of Moods, Constable, 6s. 

Donovan, Dick. A Gilded Serpent. Ward, Lock, 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Yvan Antoine et Madeleine Martin. La Provence Mystique. 
Paris : Librairie Plon, n.p. 

Pioneers in Education: Herbert Spencer; Fohann Herbart. By 
Gabriel Compayré. Translated by Maria E. Findlay. 
Harrap, 2s. 6d. net each. 

fonnelat, E. L’expansion Allemande. Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 3f, 50c. : 

Houlleirgue, L. L'évolution des sciences. 
Armand Colin, 3f. soc. 

Letters from the Raven. Lafcadio Hearn. With Introduction and 
Comment by the Editor, Milton Brown. Constable, §s. net. 

Bates, E. Katharine. Seen and Unseen, Greening, ts. net. 

Fitzgerald, Percy. Shakespearean Representation. Elliot Stock, 
os. net. 

Tozer, Basil. The Irony of Marriage. Rebman, ts. net. 

Macpherson, Hector. A Century of Political Development: 
Blackwood. 

Verrall, A. W. 
Tos, net. 

Drake, Allison Emery. Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Basque, and other Caucasic Languages. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, 25s. net. 

Wolseley, the Hon. Frances. Gardening for Women, 
5s. net. 

Hamel, Frank. Famous French Salons. Methuen, 12s. 6d. net. 

Stall, Sylvanus. Five Minute Object Sermons to Childien, The Vir 
Publishing Company, 4s. net. 

Conant, Martha Pike. The Oriental Tale in England in the 
Eighteenth Century. New York: Columbia University Press; 
$2 net, bee 

Manfioni, Camillo. Storia Dell’-Olanda:- Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 
7.50 lire. 

Smith, Martin R. Common Seuse in.Religion. . Longmans, 2s. net, 

The Letters of Martin Luther... Selected and -translated. by 
Margaret A. Currie. Macmillans, 12s. net. 

Crowley, Aleister, Konx om Pax. Walter Scott Publishing Co., 
7s. 6d. net. 

Rosenhain, Walter. Glass Manufacture. Constable, 6s. net. 

Watson, Walter Crum, Portuguese Architecture. Constable, 253. 
net, 

The Dawh of the Constitution, By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart. 

Swan Sonnenschein, 12s, 


Hurst and 


Paris: Librairie 


The “Eumenides” of Aeschylus. Macmillans 


Cassell, 





THE AUTOTYPE CO. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. —z 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Amongst numerous~Pubtications may be mentioned - 


SELECTIONS ‘from -THE Nartionat -GA&LERY - (London), 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION, THE TATE GALLERY, THE 
WALKER ART GALLERY (Livérpool). 


DRAWINGS BY HOLBETN, from the Royat Cotec- 


TION, Windsor Castle. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from 
various Collections. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 

DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 

PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 











Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 


Now Ready. ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 


For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


























Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 


- AND 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushey 
to the Editor of “ Public Opinion,” says, on February 11th, T908 :~ 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in my life. Although I read 
a great deal, | find it impossible to keep abreast of the trend of 
higher thought that is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 
I miss nothing which would be of use to me in the train of thought 
upon which I may just be engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some 
useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get into my hands, for I treat art in all its phases 
popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods of thinking I am in sympathy, and 
those I follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
to them. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all praise, for 
it gives one the wholesome feeling that the world is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men and 
women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success with your paper. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 


PUBLIC OPINIO A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 


: THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY :: 
Every Friday. Twopence. 


EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION: is to provide information by‘means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world's newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or wiil 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for ros. rod. ; 
and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should Be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
| Tallis St, London, E.C.. 
_ SPEQIMENS FREE @N APP 
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SOME BOOKS OF INTEREST. 


A CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. A Popular Series 
of Religious Literature, from which all Latin, Greek, and learned 
Notes ‘are omitted. 

Edited by Professor EDWARD ARBER, F-.S.A. 

Vol. I. A BRIEF DISCOURSE OF THE TROUBLES AT 
FRANKFORT, 1554-1558 A.D. By WILLIAM WHITTING- 

HAM. . Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net (past-free 5s. 4d.). 

“A valuable contribution to a little-known period of Church 
history.” —Daily News. . 

Vol. II. THE TORMENTS OF PROTESTANT SLAVES IN 
THE FRENCH KING’S GALLEYS, AND IN THE DUNGEONS 
OF MARSEILLES, 1686-1707 A.D. - 

Large post 8vo, 6s. net (post-free 6s. 4d.). 

“To those in-search of -the truth-that.is stranger than fiction, 
nothing surpasses these narratives in absorbing, interest.”— 
Oxford Chronicle. 

Vol. III. THE SAYINGS OF THE WISE, OR FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT. A Book of Moral Wisdom, gathered from the 
Ancient Philosophers, 1555 A.D. [Shortly 


SHAKESPEAREAN REPRESENTATION. 
......Its Principles and Limits. By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A, 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net (post-free 6s. 4d.). 
The work deals. with the modern performance of plays scientifi- 
cally and critically. 
“ A sharp, lively, and stimulating book, full of thought and study.” 
—The Era. 
AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. By ADA T. 
BROWNING. Crown 8&vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ A strong and fascinating story in verse.”—Baplist Times. 
SEAS BETWEEN; or, Called to the East and 
Claimed by the West. By ANNIE M. WOOD. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net (post-free 5s. 4d.). 
“Combines hearty humour with true pathos.”—Dundce Advertiser, 
List of New Books sent free on application. 








ROBERT SCOTT (successor to) ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 













CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
“moc « BLUE 


& AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


DRINK THE 





















N ervous Disorders 


« A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower- 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
. (leneAlooholic) 
supplies the nerve cells with healih-giving life 


force, restores strength and induces reetful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases 
‘ yr 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


LECTURES vr EASTER, 


Tuesdays : 

GERALD STONEY, Esq., M.Inst.C.E.—Two Lectures on THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN TURBINE AND ITS APPLICATION. 
On Tuesdays, April 28, May 5, at: Three o'clock. 

PROFESSOR F. T. TRovUTON, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.—Two Lectures on 
(1) Wy LIGHT Is BELIEVED.TO-BE A VIBRATION; (2) WHAT IT 
IS WHICH VIBRATES.’ On Tuesdays, May 12, 19, at Three o'clock. 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM STIRLING, -M.D.,-LL.D,,D.S¢—Two Lectures 
on ANIMAL HEAT AND ALLIED PHENOMENA. On Tuesdays, May 26, 
June 2, at Three o'clock. “a dbee es Wd, 2 EES 

Thursdays 

WiLt1AM BATESON, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. — Three ._Lectures on 
MENDELIAN HEREDITY.” (The Tyndall ~Lectures:)"* On Thursdays, 
April 30, May 7, 14, at Three o’clock. a 

ALEXANDER Scott, Esq.,. D.Sc. F.R.S.—Three Lectures on THE 
CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. © Thursdays, May 21, 28, June 4, 
at Three o'eledh, : its 22S OF Snot KOs. TRLU Det 
. : Saturdays 


G. F. Scott ELLIoT, Esgq,, M.A., F.R,G S.—Two Lectures on CHILE 
AND THE CHILIANS. On Saturdays, May 2, 9, at Three o’clock. 

LAURENCE BINYON, Esq.—Two Lectures on JAPANESE PRINTS. On 
Saturdays, May 16, 23, at Three o'clock. 

HENRY WALFORD DaviEs, Esq., Mus.Doc., LL.D.—Two Lectures 
on THE ART OF BACH AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS. (With Musical 
Illustrations.) On Saturdays, May 30, June 6, at Three o'clock. 


ee 2 ee) 


Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Subscription to a Single 
Course of Lectures, One Guinea, or Half-a-Guinea, according to the length 
of the Course, Tickets issued daily at the Institution, or sent by post on 
receipt of Cheque or Post-office Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available fur any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will resumed on May ist, 
at 9 p.m.,.when PROFESSOR JOSEPH LARMOR will give a Discourse on 
THE SCIENTIFIC WORK OF LoRD KELVIN: Succeeding Discourses 
will probably be given by Mr. J. Y. BUCHANAN, Dr, H. T. BULSTRODE, 
PROFESSOR Dr. Jj. C. KApTEYN (of Groringen); StR RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, PROFESSOR SIR JAMES DEWAR, and other Gentlemen, To 
these Meetings Members and their Friends only are admitted. . 

Persons desirous. of becoming Members are requested to apply to 
the Secretary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all 
the Lectures, to the Friday Evéning Meetings, and to the Library and 
Reading Rooms ;.and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at 
a reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas ;- afterwards, 
Five Guineas a Year ; or a composition of Sixty Guineas, 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
POPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No, 424. APRIL, 1908:  ~8vo, price 6s. 


I. FENELON’S FLOCK. , 
Il. THE PASTORAL INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
III. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 
IV. 4 BOTeS BLUS STOCKING AND QUAKER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


V. THE MODERN ANGLER. 

VI. DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, FROM CHAUCER TO CARY. 
VII. MR. HARDY'S “ DYNASTS.” 
VIII. ON UGLINESS IN FICTION. 

IX. THE POLITICS OF RADIO-TELEGRAPHY. 

X. MODERN EGYPT. 

XI. THE. TRAVELS AND POEMS OF CHARLES MONTAGU DOUGHTY. 
XII. PARTIES AND POLITICS. pr 

















LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row,” London, E.C. 
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THE STANDARD LIBRARY OF HISTORY 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME READY. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. (B.C. 29-A.D. 476.) 
By H. STUART JONES, M.A. With Maps and many other 
Illustrations. 5s. 

A Complete List of the Volumes and Authors will be sent free on 
application to T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





ORIENTAL CAMPAIGNS AND 
EUROPEAN FURLOUGHS. 


The Autobiography of an Indian Mutiny 
Veteran. By Colonel EDWIN MAUDE, late H.M. 2nd 
(Leinster) Regiment. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND TO THE 
COMING OF HENRY II. 
By ARTHUR Ua CLERIGH, M.A., K.C. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
ros. 6d. net. 
This volume is complete in itself. 
from the earliest times to 1171. 





It is a record of Irish history 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
A Record of his Life and Work. By his Daughter, HYPATIA 
BRADLAUGH BONNER. With an Account of his Parlia- 
mentary Struggle, Politics, and Teachings, by JOHN M. 
ROBERTSON, M.P. New and cheap edition, with new intro- 
ductory chapter, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Uniform with Mr. Morley’s 
“Life of Richard Cobden.” 








THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Villiers’s book does just what such a history ought to do— 
sets out clearly the main facts and personalities, but does not load 
the story with minutiz, giving the main attention to a spirited 
account of the stream of tendencies which have expressed them- 
selves in the more socialistic movement.”—Manchester Guardian. 














HEALTH AT ITS BEST v. CANCER 
AND OTHER DISEASES. 
By ROBERT BELL, M.B., M.D., F.F.P.S. 5s. net. 
This work is the result of a life-long experience and study of the 
subject. 


WILD HONEY FROM VARIOUS THYME. 
By MICHAEL FIELD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“* Wild Honey’ is one of the most delightful books that the last 
ten years have given us, and should be read by every lover of poetry.”— 
The Academy. 








THE CANADIAN KIPLING, 
SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH, 
By ROBERT W. SERVICE. Small crown 8vo, 2s. €d. net. 


“In ‘Songs of a Sourdough’ Mr. Service has got nearer to the 
heart of the old-time place miners than any other verse-maker in all the 
length and height of the great Dominion.”—The Morning Post. 











CHRIST AND THE NATION. 


Westminster and other Sermons. By H. 
HENSLEY HENSON, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 


5s. net. 





NOVELS 


[3rd Impression. 


NOTABLE 6s. 


THE BLUE LAGOON. 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


THE TRAITOR’S WIFE. 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON, 


MAROZIA. < . 
By A. G. HALES. 


‘PARADISE COURT. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 


AN OLD MAN’S DARLING. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. . 
ea 














A. & C. BLACK’S 
FIRST SPRING LIST. 





THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS. 
Translated from the Editor’s Greek Text, and edited, with 
Introduction; Notes, and Indices, by R. H. CHARLES, D.Litt., 
D.D., Fellow of the British Academy, Author of “The 
Apocalypse of Baruch,” “The Assumption of Moses,” &c, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. net. 





INDICES TO DIATESSARICA. With a Specimen of 
Research. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, Author of “Johannine 
Grammar,” and “Silanus the Christian.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 





A POPULAR HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By AGNES M. CLERKE, 
Author of ‘The System of the Stars,” &c. Fourth Edition, 
revised and corrected, containing 6 Full-page Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 





STUDIES IN FOSSIL BOTANY. By D. H. SCOTT, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S,, Author of “An Introduction to Structural 
Botany.” Second Edition, containing 212 Illustrations. In Two 
Volumes ; Vol. I., price 6s. net. 





A PLANT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. Being an easy 
Introduction to the Study of Plant Life. By OTTO V. DAR- 
BISHIRE, B.A.,, Ph.D. Containing 115 Illustrations from 
photographs specially taken by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 





KAFIR SOCIALISM, and the Dawn of Individualism. 
An Introduction to the Study of the Native Problem. By 
DUDLEY KIDD, Author of “ The Essential Kafir” and“ Savage 
Childhood.” Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 





LETTERS OF DR. JOHN BROWN. With Letters from 
Ruskin, Thackeray, and Others. Edited by his Son and D. W. 
FORREST, M.A., D.D. With Biographical Introductions by 
ELIZABETH T. MCLAREN. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth, price ros. 6d. net. 





LITERARY AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By HENRY 

GREY GRAHAM, Author of “Social Life of Scotland in the 
Eighteenth Century.” With a Frontispiece Portrait and a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. Post 8vo, cloth, price 
5s. net, 





IN SPAIN. By JOHN LOMAS, Editor of “O’Shea’s 
Guide to Spain.” With 50 Illustrations from Photographs, and 
a Large Map in Colour. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 
6s. net. 





MONTREUX. Painted by J. HARDWICKE LEWIS and 
MAY HARDWICKE LEWIS. Described by FRANCIS H. 
GRIBBLE. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch Map. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 
7s. 6d. net. 





WINDSOR. Painted by GEORGE M. HENTON. 
Described by Sir RICHARD RIVINGTON HOLMES, K.C.V.O. 
Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 





LETTERS FROM QUEER STREET. By J. H. M. ABBOTT, 
Author of “Tommy Cornstalk,” “An Outlander in England,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, _ 


- _—- 





A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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